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Motes of Recent Erposttion. 


Two series of volumes, five volumes in each 
series, have been published under the general 
title of ‘The Scholar as Preacher.’ A third series 
began with a volume by Dr. Ciirrorp, entitled 
The Gospel of Gladness—a volume as character- 
istic of this scholar and preacher as any that he 
has ever published. The second volume in the 
series is entitled Zhe Seer’s House (T. & T. Clark ; 
4s. 6d. net). Its author is the Rev. James 
RUTHERFORD, B.D. 


What right has Mr. RuTHERForRD to a place in 
this series of books? He is a scholar, although 
he and Canon W. H. Hutton alone have not 
yet proceeded to the doctorate degree. But is he 
a preacher? We shall test him by a sermon. 


We shall not test him by the first sermon in 
the book, nor by the last. These two are always 
to be avoided if we would appreciate a preacher’s 
‘preaching. These are exceptional. We shall 
test Mr. RUTHERFORD by a sermon which lies 
in hiding very near the middle of the volume. 
It has the simple title of ‘Christ’s Word to Simon.’ 
The text is Lk 74°: ‘And Jesus answering said 
unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto 
thee. And he saith, Master, say on.’ 


‘As you read the Gospels, you cannot but 
notice this—how much of the teaching of Christ 
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is Table-talk. 
It does not come to us from bench or 


It is not preaching ; it is conversa- 
tion. 
pulpit, not from any artificial altitude. 
to men as they sit at table in social fellowship.’ 


It comes 


That is the beginning. Then, after contrasting 
Christ in this regard with John the Baptist, he 
says: ‘You remember also how some of the 
best books in the world’s literature come to us in 
this form. How much of the wisest and the 
wittiest is not the product of the study and the 
midnight oi], but is given off in the free play of 
mind with mind in social fellowship. It is Table- 
talk. We think of Luther’s, Selden’s, Coleridge’s 
Table-talk, Goethe’s Conversations, and Boswell. 
These are living books, full of quick, intense 
interest, often far more interesting, because far 
more truly revealing the mind and the man, than 
works that are much more careful and elaborate. 
There is a spontaneity, a sincerity, a heartiness, 
a lively vigour and impressiveness about such 
speech, that is more attractive than the finest 
writing. It shows the man when he is thrown 
suddenly on his resources and must speak out in 
answer to whatever the occasion demands.’ 


The example of Samuel Johnson is recalled 
effectively. Then—‘This is what we have from 
Christ—not sermons or essays, not preaching, 


but conversation. Imagine the talk in any house, 
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at any table, when He was there—such wise and 
weighty and winsome talk | “ Never man spake like 
this man.” He was always ready for any question, 
any sudden challenge, for anything the situation 
should require, any opportunity it might provide. 
He was always ready to look across the table to 
host or guest, and say—‘‘ Simon, I have somewhat 


9 


to say unto thee. 


That is the introduction to the sermon. Then 
comes the exposition. Three facts are discovered. 
The first great fact discovered in the text is that 
Christ has always something to say. We are 
arrested at once with the description, not a word 
wasted, of a situation in which we have found 
ourselves, when we have had to break silence and 
knew the advantage of having something to say. 
‘Many a difficult situation is relieved by a word ; 
and we thank God for the man who has ‘‘some- 
thing to say.” That man has the power; for 
knowledge is power—and wisdom and speech. 
In any society the leadership goes to him. What- 
ever’ we may say of the worth and the beauty of 
silence, I think that in this world it is ever true 
that the man who can speak is the master of 
those who cannot speak. Keep your eyes open, 
The advantage is ever with 
the person who has something to say.’ 


and you will see it. 


Christ had something to say. ‘On the 
grandest scale this is the power of Christ—that 
in this world of ours, with its problems and its 
mysteries and its miseries, in this strange life of 
ours, sitting with men beside Him, men often 
going wrong, wanting to go right, asking what it 
all meant—just there He had something to say. 
When all the rest are silenced, or at best per- 
plexed, He speaks. This is His place in every 
company where He appears, in every house He 
enters, in every life He visits. He has something 
in His mind and in His heart—Oh! if He could 
only tell it, and if we would only hear it, the 
darkness would lift, and we would be happy and 
at peace. He is, and ever must be, in every 
company the Prophet who can speak.’ 


The second fact is that Christ has always some- 
thing more to say. ‘There are people who have 
something to say, but when they have said it they 
have nothing more to say. You know the kind of 
people. The second time you meet that man he 
tells you the same stories, he makes the same 
reflections and remarks. You have got to the 
bottom of that well already, come to the end of 
his resources” 


‘But Christ is different. 
thing more to say. 


He has always some- 
You 
never exhaust Him, never come to the last word. 


He is simply endless. 


This is the characteristic of His teaching as it is 
of Himself—that while it is so simple, coming 
near to us in familiar words, we feel that in His 
wisdom there are heights and depths beyond all 
that we know. It is ‘“‘ His fulness,” not the ful- 
ness of the pitcher, but the fulness of the fountain 
—the brimming well.’ 


the 
wonderful things about Christ, quite familiar, but 
wonderful. ‘He rises above all the 
centuries with a message to the Twentieth Century 
as truly as to the First. The time never comes 
when Christ has nothing for us, the hour never 
comes when we feel that we have come to the 
end of Him, Let knowledge grow, let life 
advance, and He is still in front of us. We 
Find yourself where you 
may, confronted by any experience, Christ will 
have His peculiar message and gift and greatness ; 
we turn from every other teacher to cling to His 
feet, saying, ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” You can always 
say to Him, as Simon said, “Master, say on.” 
Yes, on and on; say more and more; for Christ 
has always something more to say.’ 


Then follows, well expressed, one of 


always 


never overtake Him. 


The last great fact is that Christ has always 
something personal to say. 
what to say unto thee.’ 
enough of the sermon. 
loss of interest. 


‘Simon, I have some- 
But now we have given 
There is never a moment’s 
Even when the preacher speaks 
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of himself he speaks also of his hearers’ experience 


—the only way of redeeming the personal note 


from egotism. ‘Have you never had this experi- 


ence—when someone far above yourself in intel- | 


lect or in place has spoken to you? 
such an experience in a dark day in my own 
life, when the man, for whom of all men living I 


had the greatest veneration, spoke a word to me, 


because he knew that I needed it. I have never 
forgotten it, never forgotten the spot where that 
word was spoken. Believe me, it is this personal 
note of kindness and knowledge, of sympathy and 


interest, that makes life precious.’ 


It was a kind word. That is the last lesson, and 
it is made very emphatic. 


The Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., Honorary Fellow 
of Pembroke and Jesus Colleges, Cambridge, and 


I remember 


ment of the High Anglican position on the Chris- 
tian Ministry.’ And he recognizes also that that 
position rests upon the reality of Apostolical 
Succession. Canon Mason sees that as clearly 
as Mr. Wirson, though he does not express it so 
clearly. A considerable portion of the book is 


| occupied with the evidence for that doctrine, no 


fewer than fifty-five theologians (according to the 


_ Index) being quoted in its favour. 


Now the doctrine of Apostolical Succession ‘has 


fallen upon very bad times.’ Mr. Wizson quotes 


the Rev. A. E. J. Rawiinson, who stated in 


_ foundations that ‘with regard... 
So the word to Simon was a word of sympathy. . 


to the sense, 
if any, in which what is called Apostolical Succes- 
sion may legitimately be asserted as a literal fact 


' of history, the evidence is almost, if not quite, 


| non-existent.’ 


And then, ‘it is scarcely possible,’ 


_ he says, ‘to exaggerate the significance of these 


Canon of Canterbury, has prepared a volume on | 
The Church of England and Episcopacy, which — 


has been published handsomely by the Cambridge 
University Press (10s. 6d. net). Wesay the volume 
has been prepared. For it consists of ‘a catena 
of passages,’ to use the author’s own words, ‘ from 
Anglican writers, from the Reformation to the 
Catholic Revival of the nineteenth century, for 
the purpose of showing their views on the origin, 
the sanction, and the obligation of episcopacy, 


and on the position which we ought to hold in — 


relation to non-episcopal communities both abroad 
and at home.’ 
Kikuyu controversy. 
gathering together these passages from Anglican 
writers is to show that Episcopacy is of the esse 
of the Christian Church. 


The book is reviewed in Zhe Churchman for 
November. The reviewer is the Rev. H. A. 
Witson, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's, Norbiton, 
Kingston-on-Thames. Mr. Witson recognizes at 
once that Canon Mason’s desire is to meet the 
loud call which has lately been made for ‘a restate- 


It is one of the results of the | 


Canon Mason’s purpose in | 
doctrine. 


| Wixson proceeds to prove that he has failed. 


words, coming as they do from one who was then 
a tutor of Keble College. 
the immediate entourage of the Sultan of Turkey 
were to express doubts as to the existence of 
Mahomet, or a member of the Papal College 
suspicion as to the Episcopate of St. Peter. 
Doubt as to the very fundamental essential of 
High Anglicanism has invaded the 
founded for the express purpose of fostering and 
This is but one of many 


It is as if one in 


college 


preserving those views ! 
indications that the need is great for believers in 
the High Anglican view of the ministry to 
present their case forcibly in the light of present- 
day historical criticism.’ 


Canon Mason has come to the rescue of the 
Has he rescued it? ‘If it is possible,’ 


says Mr. WILSON, ‘to fasten Apostolic Succession 


on the Church of England, Canon Mason has 


done it; and if he has failed, we are quite confi- 
dent no one else has a chance of success.’ Mr. 
‘We 
have read the book, and are confident that the 
case has been put in the strongest way by an 
author who is as conspicuous for his scholarship 
as for the respect and affection with which he is 
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regarded in the Church; but we have put it down 
still utterly unconvinced and entirely unrepentant. 
We have not found adequate evidence to make us 
waver in the conviction that our Church’s attitude, 
as expressed in its formularies and by the actions 
and words practically of all its great divines, was 


one of brotherly regard and Christian courtesy — 


towards non-Episcopalian Churches.’ 


How is it, then, that Canon Mason is so well 
satisfied ? The first 
reason is that he is not, and does not profess 
to be, impartial. The conclusion that he reaches 
is the conclusion that he set out to reach. The 
second reason is that in spite of the size of his 
book and the multitude of his quotations, there 
are, and there were bound to be, serious omissions. 


There are three reasons. 


These omissions, if they were supplied, would 
make the impression more ‘complex’ than it really 
is. The third reason is that naked quotations, 
apart from their historical context, are often gravely 
misleading, and there are such quotations here. 


Of the first reason something will be said ina 
Of the second Mr. Witson gives two 
One of these is Archbishop Whitgift. 
Canon Mason quotes Whitgift freely as an un- 
But Whitgift said 
this: ‘That any one kind of government is so 


moment. 
examples. 


compromising Episcopalian. 


necessary that without it the Church cannot be 
saved, or that it may not be altered into. some 
other kind, thought to be more expedient, I 
And he also said this: ‘I deny that 
the Scriptures do set down any one certain form 
and kind of government of the Church, to be per- 
petual for all times, persons, and places, without 


utterly deny.’ 


alteration.’ Canon Mason does not quote these 


passages. 


Several 
times Jewel is referred to by Canon Mason as ‘a 
stiff upholder of Episcopaey as an integral part of 


The other example is Bishop Jewel. 


the faith,’ and extracts are made from his writings 
which are fairly strong. - ‘But we are not given 


the passage from the “ Defence of the Apology” in 


which Jewel declares that if all the Bishops of the 
English Church were cut off, it would be no vital 
matter, she would not have recourse to Rome for 
a new succession—which reminds us of a well- 
known High Anglican who, in lecturing upon the 
Diocletian persecution, remarked that at one time 
Diocletian had all the Bishops of the Church in 
his clutches and, had he known it, by cutting off 
their heads he could have severed the Church from 
the channels of Divine grace. Happily, however, 
the Emperor did not hold High Anglican views 
upon the ministry !’ 


The third reason why Canon Mason is satisfied 
is that he had failed to consider the context of 
his quotations. It is impossible to estimate 


| Hooker, Whitgift, Cooper, and others earight if 


the conditions under which they wrote are ignored. — 
They had to state the case for Episcopacy against 
keen and not over-scrupulous opponents, and they 
had to put that case as strongly as they were able 
to put it. ‘Their adversaries- were bitter and 
narrow men, who saw in Bishops the “ mark of the 
beast” and the Woman of Babylon, who maintained 
that our Church had barely taken the first step to 
Reformation, who used vile and coarse abuse of 
every Bishop. When we remember this, we get 
the right perspective in which to view the words of 
our defenders, and the same applies, with some 
necessary qualification, to the works of Caroline 
and post-Restoration writers.’ 


But the chief reason why Canon Masow has 
failed and does not: know it is that his mind was 
already made up. How that affected his selection 
of passages Mr. WILSON is not sure. But he is 
quite sure that it induced him to. pass over the 
evidence of the Thirty-nine Articles and all the 
pre-Elizabeth work upon the Prayer-Book. ‘The 
fact that in the compilation of the Prayer-Book the 
Continental Churches were consulted, and their 
advice often acted upon, has apparently no signifi- 
cance for him. The fact that refugees. from 
England at the time of the Marian persecution 
communicated freely with Continental non-Episco- 
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palians is unmentioned, as also is the fact that, 
when the exiles from the Continent fled to England, 
they were given churches to worship in, and 
minister their sacraments to the present. day in 
those churches. Bishop Gore once said that the 
Church of England would be rent asunder the day 
non-Episcopalians ministered at Anglican altars. 
This practice began in Elizabeth’s reign, and is 
going on now in the Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars! A Huguenot congregation worships to- 
day in the crypt of Canon Mason’s own cathedral.’ 


ip 


. The root question which Mr. Witson asks is 
this: Did the Reformation, Elizabethan, and 
Caroline divines regard the foreign Protestant 
bodies as Churches or not? If they did so regard 
them, then the obvious and inevitable. conclusion 
is that they did not ‘consider Episcopacy as 
essential to the existence ofa Church. He main- 
tains that the evidence mentioned proves that they 
not only admitted freely and fully the status of the 
Continental Churches, but acknowledged their 
equality with the Church of England. ‘The farthest 
the old High Churchmen generally would go was 
to regard the Continental ‘Churches as not so per- 
fectly organized or so fully blessed as their own 
Church. A High Churchman like Andrewes could 
write that a man ‘must be stone-blind that sees not 
Churches standing without’ Episcopacy; and a 
stanch Laudian like Bramhall was of opinion that 
‘there is great latitude left to particular Churches 
in the constitution of their ecclesiastical regiment.’ 


Canon Mason ‘has not prepared his book in 
vain. Hehas given Mr. Witson the opportunity 
of showing the attitude of our younger scholars to 
the great issue raised at Kikuyu. ‘That attitude, 
so ably maintained in this article, will give heart 
again to many a preacher of the Gospel, and 
especially to many a iia of the Gospel 
abroad. its 


There is a beautiful figure used in the Book of 
Deuteronomy to illustrate’ the fatherly love of God 
for Israel.’ BesriOt? 


“As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 
That fluttereth over her young, 
He spread abroad his wings, he took them, 
He bare them on his pinions.’ 


So the Revised Version. The figure is most 


beautiful. But is it true? 
_ Professor Driver could find no first-hand 
example. He quotes Dr. W. L. ALEXANDER, who 


quotes from Davy’s Sa/monia: ‘Two parent eagles 
on Ben Weevis were teaching their offspring, two 
young birds, the manceuvres of flight.’ Rising 
from the top of a mountain, they ‘at first made 
small circles, and the young imitated:them}; they 
paused on their wings waiting till they had made 
their first flight, holding them on their expanded 
wings when they appeared exhausted, and then 
took a second and larger gyration, always rising 
towards the sun, and enlarging their circle of 
flight, so as to make a gradually ascending spiral.’ 


That is pertinent, but it is scarcely enough. 
Dr. J. P. Perers felt that it is scarcely enough, 
and when at first he looked about to find other 
examples he was completely baffled. Writing in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1911, he said: 
‘Of the actual procedure of eagles, griffon vultures, 
or other similar birds in the earlier stages of teach- 
ing or helping their young to fly, described in the 
first two verses of the above quatrain, I am able to 
get no information from published works or from 
personal inquiry of the most distinguished orni- 
thologists, whom I have in the last few months 
annoyed with many importunities.’ 


He found that certain smaller birds shouldered 
or jostled their young out of the nest and so com- 
pelled them to attempt to fly. ‘They usually land 
on the ground as the result of the first attempt, 
whereupon the parent birds fly down to them, flap 
their wings and fly before them, as though showing 
them how to.fly, rush at them and away from them, 
hover about them, sometimes’ hold food, before 
them at a little distance, and in general scold and 
coax them to flight.’ But he was*by no means 
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sure that he could argue from these smaller 
birds to the conduct of the eagle or the griffon 
vulture. 


Dr. Peters was seeking to reach the meaning of | 
one of the words which are used of the eagle in | 
Deuteronomy. It is the word translated ‘fluttereth.’ | 


He did not think that ‘fluttereth’ was the meaning. 
But he was baffled in his search. He could find 
no one who could tell him from actual experience 
what is the way of the eagle with her young. And 
for a time he gave the matter up. 


In the Journal of Biblical Literature for 1914 he 


returns to it. He has been making further 
He wrote to Mr. HaNnAvER of Damas- 
cus for one. Mr. Hanaver replied: ‘I have 


never seen either eagles or vultures “stirring up ” 


inquiry. 


their nests, or “carrying their young on their 
wings.” I have, however, heard the late Bishop 
Gobat relate that when in Abyssinia, between the 
years 1829 and 1837, he had seen eagles assist 
their young in flight, by flying underneath them 
when the brood were beginning to try their wings, 
and seemed weary and about to drop. In this 
case the parent birds carried their young for a 
while till they had rested, and then let them start 
again by themselves. 
one of my sons, who takes a keen interest in such 
things, to the effect that he has seen ravens act 
towards their young in the same way.’ 


Dr. PETERS was not satisfied yet. It occurred 
to him that from the Rocky Mountains he might 
obtain some information as to the habits of eagles. 
He accordingly wrote to Bishop Tuomas of 
Wyoming, who sent a note to the missionaries in 
the mountain districts of that State, asking them 
if they could furnish any information as to the 
ways of the eagle with its young. -This is the best 
of the answers that were returned: ‘I have seen 
the young ones learning to fly several times. . . . 
When the young ones are full grown the old ones 
force them out of the nest. Then the young have 
to fly up on a near-by cliff before they will feed 


I have also the testimony of | 


them, going higher with each trial, until after 
about a week the young are able to go to any place 
on the ridge. Then one of the old ones will take 
a bird or smal] animal and fly across the canyon, 
continuing to do this until the young follow..: 
Then they will fly around, letting the young ones. 
come nearly close enough to get their food. After 
that the young are with the old birds for about’ 
three weeks, then they are absent for about a 
week, the old ones returning alone.’ 


That is not altogether sufficient, but it was 
supplemented by the report of a missionary among 
the. Shoshone. Indians: ‘An old white trapper 
informs me that the eagle pecks at and jostles its 
young (when old enough) out of the nest until 
they take to wing and fly to a near-by crag: them 
it repeats the same thing until the young one, 
driven by the old bird, soars away. An experi- 
enced half-breed trapper tells me that, when the 
young eagle attempts to fly, should it get into: 
difficulties, the old bird will seize it with its talons 
and carry it back to the nest, and that sometimes, 
when the young one becomes exhausted during its 
first flight, the parent bird will fly beneath it and 
bear it up on its back.’ 


Dr. PETERS is content. ‘ Without going further,’ 
he says, ‘this testimony, it seems to me, is 
sufficient to prove that the passage Deut. 321! is 


actually an eye-witness description, and that the 


_ process there described is as follows: The eagle 
(or griffon vulture) “stirs up” its nest, that is, it 


| pushes, jostles, or in some way drives the young 


out; then, if the young does: not fly, the eagle 
proceeds to entice it or to force it to do so, and 
the particular method described in this passage is 
the flying at the young with a violent down-rush 
flapping of the wings and the like. Then, if the 
young eagle, thus forced into flight, lose its courage 
or its strength, the old eagle flies under it and 
supports it with its pinions.’ 


But it was not to discover the meaning of this 
passage in Deuteronomy that Dr. Peters set out 
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upon his search. It was to find out the meaning 
of a more important and scarcely less picturesque 
passage. He had come to believe that the trans- 
lation of the second verse of the first chapter of 


* Genesis is altogether wrong. 


. The translation is: ‘And the earth was waste 
and void ; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep ; and the spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.’ In the margin of the Revised 
Version the last clause is rendered, ‘the spirit of 
God was brooding upon the face of the waters.’ 
This is the usual interpretation. As Dr. SKINNER 
puts it: ‘The Divine Spirit is figured as a bird 
brooding over its nest.’ 


But Dr. SKINNER sees that this idea of the 
brooding bird is quite out of relation to the rest 
of the narrative. And not only is it out of relation 
to the rest of this passage; it is also out of touch 
with the rest of Scripture. Nowhere else in all the 
Bible is this idea found in reference to the universe. 
The cosmogonic world-egg is a wholly pagan con- 
ception. 


Dr. PETERS attacked the word translated 
‘brooding.’ He found it, in the particular form 
used here, in only one other passage in Scripture, 
the passage already dealt with in Deuteronomy. 
There, he believed, it describes the process of 
getting the young to take to the wing. After he 
obtained the necessary information he was con- 
vinced that the meaning was far from ‘ brooding.’ 
It was not rest but motion; not hovering or 
brooding, but fluttering or shaking or rushing. In 
Deuteronomy the meaning is that the bird rushes 
upon her young to drive them out of the nest. 
And the true translation of the passage in Genesis 
is that ‘the wind of God (the Hebrew word being 
equally capable of the translation wind or spirit) 
rushed upon the face of the water.’ 


In the issue of Zhe Constructive Quarterly for 
September there is an article by Professor Jean 


RivikrE of the Grande Séminaire, Albi, France. 
Professor RivizRE is a Roman Catholic. The 
subject of his article is the formula ‘Outside the 
Church no salvation.’ What does he do with 
such a subject in such a place ? 


He does not reject the formula. He maintains 
it both for himself and for his Church. He says, 
truly, that ‘the Church affirms it in official 
documents and with perfect clearness.’ Take the 
Fourth Lateran Council, the council of reais. 
Against the Albigensians it was laid down by that 
council: ‘There is but one Universal Church of 
the faithful, outside of which absolutely no one is 
saved.’ Or take the decree for the Jacobites, 
which follows the Council of Florence. There 
we read, more particularly: ‘The Sacrosanct 
Roman Church... firmly believes, professes 
and proclaims that none of those who are not in 
the Catholic Church—not only pagans, but also 
neither Jews, nor heretics, nor schismatics—can 
have any portion in eternal life... if they are 
not incorporated into it before the end of their 
life.’ 

And Professor RivitrRE has no difficulty in 
showing that this doctrine is in accordance with— 
not perhaps ‘the most ancient Christian tradition,’ 
as he says, but with tradition that goes back to the 
writings of Augustine. Preaching to the people of 
Cesarea, Augustine said of the Donatist Bishop 
Emeritus: ‘Outside the Catholic Church he can 
have everything except salvation. He can have 
the [episcopal] dignity, he can have the sacrament, 
he can chant Alleluia, he can answer Amen, he 
can read the Gospel, he can possess and preach 
the faith in Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; but 
nowhere except in the Catholic Church can he 
find salvation.” A council of Cirta (A.D. 412) 
declares in its Synodal letter, which Professor. 
RivizRE has no doubt was drawn up by the Bishop 
of Hippo: ‘If anyone has separated himself from 
the Catholic Church, although he imagine himself 
to be thereafter leading an upright life, by that 
crime alone, which keeps him afar from the. unity 
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of Christ, he shall not have life; 


but the wrath of 
God dwells in him.’ 


But Professor Rivrire claims more than that 
this is the belief of the Church since Augustine, 
he claims that it is a doctrine of Scripture. St. 
Peter ‘evokes the significant memory of Noah’s 
ark.’ St. Paul speaks of the wild slip grafted on 
the trunk of the olive, of the edifice built upon the 
sole foundation of Christ, and of the mystical body 
of which Christ is the head ‘and we all ought to 
be members.’ ‘Is it necessary,’ he asks, ‘to say 
that a member which lives outside of the body is 
inconceivable, or a stone which keeps outside of 
the building?’ 


And not only does he find Apostolic witness for | 


his formula, he finds authority-for it in Christ. 
Observe the evidence. First he says, ‘it was to 
His Apostles, united to Peter, their chief, that 
Christ entrusted the ‘keys of the Kingdom,” which 
is the same as saying that men must receive'the 
gift of Grace and of truth through their intermedia- 
tion alone.’ Next, he quotes the words, ‘He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved’; and 
adds: ‘but evidently he alone.’ Lastly he refers 
to Jesus as the Vine and as the Shepherd: ‘To 
live and bear fruit, the shoot must remain united 
to the trunk’; and ‘There is only one spiritual 
sheepfold, outside of which the poor souls are the 
prey of wolves ; and it is of this fold that Jesus is 
the door.’ 

But Professor Rivitre'did not write this article 
in order to prove that the formula ‘ Outside the 
Church no salvation’ is a dogma of the Church of 


Rome, or even that 'it isa doctrine of Scripture. | 


Sending it to Zhe Constructive Quarterly, he sent 
it, We may be sure, for conciliation.. Heacknow- 
ledges that, as commonly: understood, it is an 
offerice to those who’ ‘do not “belong to the’Church 
of Rome. His purpose ‘is to teméve. the offence: 
How’ does’ he accomplish ‘it? ‘Onde: 


de hoe 


First of all he says that there is one gréat“excep- 


| do with the persons who compose the race. 


tion to the application of the formula. It was 
never intended by means of this dogma to exclude 
from the blessings of salvation the invincibly ignor- 
ant. The adversaries. without who. attack the 
adage, ‘Outside the Church no salvation,” and 
the pusillanimous believers who are scandalized by 
it, are wrong to ignore or forget that it represents 
only one aspect of revelation, that is to say, a 
partialtruth, and one which, like all truths, becomes 
an error as soon as we attempt to take it for a 
total truth. To have the Catholic teaching in its 
integrity we must say: Outside the Church no 
salvation, that is, for those who, having been on 
the way to know it, are morally responsible for 
not having entered it ; but those who are in good 
faith ignorant of it receive outside of it the graces 
necessary for their salvation.’ 


This is a considerable exception, certainly. 
The adage, which has all the appearance of uni- 
versality, proves to be of only limited application. 
For we must still admit, however sorrowfully, that 
they who aré ignorant‘ of the claims of the Church 
are many more than they who are aware of them. 
But this is not all. There is another great excep- 
tion. : 

The dogma in question applies only to the 
Church as a whole; it does not apply to indi- 
viduals. It is an official declaration ; it does not 
touch private persons. It has reference to the 
whole human race, as a race; it has nothing to 
Of 
course this explanation is not original to Professor 
RIVIERE ; it is as old as Augustine. But he adopts 
it without hesitation, and applies it without flinching. 


And if these great exceptions are not enough, 
Professor RiviiRE is prepared to offer yet another. 
Every man who-has ever: lived in a Christian 


country has breathed ‘the atmosphere of the Chris- 


1 


tian Church, and that is enough to entitle him to 


be called a member of it. ‘‘ How many,” he says, 


_ adopting’ the words of Professor’ Bainvel of the 
' Catholic Institute of Paris, “How many, in fact, 
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live on the ‘Church and by the Church, on the 
truth which it teaches and the grace of which it is 
the depository, without suspecting what they owe 
Bar” Such, to begin with, is the case with the 
heretics and schismatics, kept by age-long preju- 
dices in the bond of dissident sects. The Christ 
they venerate and the Gospel they meditate, have 
they not taken them from the Mother Church? 
And the sacraments they receive, are they not 
always, according to the beautiful doctrine of St. 
Augustine, the work of Christ and of His Church? 
“All the baptized are, so to speak, baptized Catho- 
lics, Thus baptized, the heretic or the schismatic, 
so long as he has not fallen short of his light, will 
continue to owe to the true Church the graces 


By THE Rev. W. P. PATERSON, 


‘I turned about, and my heart was set to know, and to 
_ search out, and to seek wisdom, and the reason of. ¢hzngs,’ 
—Ec 72a (R.V.). 


THE ‘Bible has: not Hoe to say about those 
interests and activities of the intellectual life which 
we comprehend under science and philosophy, and 
which have their modern symbol in a University. 
For one thing the Bible was given through a 
Semitic people, who were assigned a different 
task in the providential division of the labour of 
the spirit. The chief end of the Bible was to 
appeal to man as man, and to minister to those 
religious needs and moral aspirations which are 
the common stock both of cultured and uncultured 
humanity. At thé same time there: were those 
among the Biblical writers who shared and appre- 
ciated the purely intellectual impulse. 
band of the sacred writers represented every social 
grade, from that’ of the ruler of a people down to 
the peasant and the: fisherman, so it included 
along with unlearned and ignorant men some who 
had felt that the pursuit of knowledge is one of 
the worthiest objects of Kuman endeavour. 


their intellectual interest was not suppressed, but | 


only redirécted’ and elevated, by their enlistment 
in’ the ‘service: of révelation. . Among the New 


which God shall be pleased to give him’on account 
_of the teaching which he will receive.””’ 


‘Thus ’—again quoting Pere Bainvel—‘thus,’ 
‘he says, ‘the more. we go into the reality of things, 
the more we see attaching themselves to the 
Church souls who at first sight would seem to 
have nothing in common with it. We need only 
‘continue the induction to arrive in all truth at the 
conclusion that not only is the Church here below 
the only society of salvation, but also that, accord- 
ing to the providential order and manifest inten- 
tions of God, every soul. that is saved belongs in 
some fashion to the Church and is not saved but 


Q Sage among (Be Prophets. 


As the | 


by being connected with it.’ 


D.D., PRoressoR OF DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Hehoueen 


Testament writers this position’ is illustrated by 
St. Paul, who Had zealously mastered all that was 
taught in the narrow school of the synagogue, and 
for whom it was one of the glories of the gospel 
that it threw a flood of fresh light upon the deepest 
_problemis of the world and of human life. He speaks 
slightingly, indeed, of the wisdom of this world, under 
_which name he seems to comprehend summarily 
the intellectual achievements of classical antiquity ; 
and he félt bound to pass this judgment in view of 
its failure in the supreme task of attaining a true 
and full knowledge of God and of His will. But 
the same Paul laid down the principle that ‘all 
things are yours’—thereby putting in a Chris- 
| tian claim to everything that enriches and ennobles 
human life, while in mapping out the domain of 
the mind he bids it take possession of whatsoever 
things are true. The Old Testament contains a 
group of books known as the Wisdom Literature 
-which is the product of criticism and reflexion 
working upon a comparative study of the data of 
revelation and experience. Among the writings 


And | 


thus described a ‘special interest attaches for us to 
| the’ Book of Ecclesiastes, sincé there is evidence 
that the author was a man‘ who, at least during 
| one phase of his career, had digged for knowledge 
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as for hid treasure, and who in.the quest of truth 
had passed through an ordeal which has been 
somewhat closely reproduced in the conditions of 
our modern world. 

Itis the generally accepted verdict of criticism 
that King Solomon cannot have been the author 
of Ecclesiastes. The Hebrew style is shown to be 
that of the later age, and the ideas with which the 
writer is familiar bear the stamp of a period when 
Israel had been saturated by cosmopolitan influ- 
ences. It also seems incredible that Solomon 
could have painted his administration in so dark 
colours, and confessed that his government was 
little better than a reign of injustice. The author 
is supposed to have been a Hebrew sage who lived 
either in the time of Alexander the Great, or over 
a century later when Palestine had been wrested 
from Egypt by the Seleucid dynasty of Syria. 
Dean Plumptre, who favours the later date, has 
given a plausible sketch of his biography, based on 
the internal evidence of the book. He conceives 
him as a Jew of Palestine, who had been instructed 
in his youth in the oracles of the Old Testament, 
and disciplined in the rigorous customs of Hebrew 
piety. From hence he made his way to Alexandria 
—now rising into fame as a seat of learning—in 
which the science and philosophy of Greece were 
assiduously cultivated and disseminated. Into 
this new world of knowledge he threw himself with 
youthful ardour. He learned what the natural 
philosophers had to teach about the heavenly 
bodies, rivers and seas, minerals and plants ; and 
he sat at the feet of the moral philosophers as they 
discoursed of the cycles in human affairs, the chief 
good, and the golden mean. We may further 
imagine him as, his mind enlightened and _ his 
powers matured, he developed independence of 
thought, or when, in accordance with his self-chosen 
title of Koheleth or Debater, he joined in the 
discussions: in which school clashed with school, 
and in which as iron sharpeneth iron so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of his friend. There- 
after he may be supposed to have tried other 
experiences, and also to have made adventures in 
the sphere of action; and at the last to have 
written a book in which he garnered the wisdom 
that had been learned, reproduced the occasional 
moods of doubt and pessimism that had 
accompanied his pilgrimage, and ended where 
he began, by reasserting his invincible. Jewish 
faith in a God who assuredly lives and reigns, 
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even though clouds and thick darkness envelop 
His throne. 

If, now, it was in such a situation—at the 
meeting-place of Hebrew piety and Hellenic 
culture—that this strange Book of Ecclesiastes had 
its origin, the author is a figure who had much in 
common with the youth of our own country who 
gather within the walls of a University. There is 
a correspondence in at least two particulars. In 
the first place our Scottish youth, like the Pales- 
tinian Jew, are the heirs of a past in which religion 
was a brightly shining light and a compelling 
power. They are sprung from a people which 
believed with all its mind in the same God who 
spake by the prophets of Israel, whose history was 
moulded and coloured by the same faith in His 
laws and promises, and whose heroic ages were 
times when men contended, at the cost of suffer- 
ing and death, for ideal causes of truth and right- 
eousness in the name of the same God. It may 
also be thought that like the Preacher we live 
in a period when the golden age of our religion 
lies in the past, when the voices of the prophets 
have for some time fallen silent, and when we do 
not yet see the clear and convincing signs of the 
approach of the next great spiritual period which 
may be expected from the use and wont of the 
working of God in history. But at least we have, 
like Koheleth, the great religious inheritance; and 
there are few of us who have not started with it in 
the spiritual equipment conveyed to us through 
the teaching of parents, or through the ministry of 
the Christian Church. The second point of the 
parallel is that the University career recalls the 
pilgrimage supposed to have been made by the 
Preacher to the Hellenic centre of Alexandria. 
The intellectual significance of the academic 
training is that those who are British by birth, and 
Christian by upbringing, are ushered into a world 
whose spirit, whose ideals and whose strivings are 
characteristically Greek rather than Hebraic. 
They may occupy themselves with the literature in 
which the classical spirit is enshrined, or they may 
pass on to other edifices of which the Greeks laid 
the foundations and on which the moderns have 
built—history which tries to see things as they 
were without concession to our prejudices and 
wishes, science which seeks to know the causes of 
things and the manner of their becoming, philo- 
sophy which explores the mechanism of the 
human mind, investigates the nature of the good 
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and the beautiful, and tries its unaided strength upon 
the ultimate problems of the universe. And for 
us, as for the Preacher, the supreme problem of 
our culture is to combine without loss into a 
grander whole the diverse elements that come to 
us with the hall-mark of Greece and of Palestine. 

It would appear, then, that the Preacher was in 
a position to speak with good credentials to those 
who combine a religious inheritance with an intel- 
lectual vocation ; and we shall proceed to set forth 
the chief heads of his intellectual and his religious 
message. 


i 
THE INTELLECTUAL MESSAGE. 


This may be summarized by saying that learn- 
ing is an invaluable possession, but that the pursuit 
of it is attended by serious drawbacks and dangers. 
His estimate, in fact, takes the form of a profit-and- 
- loss account. : 

1. That wisdom is a priceless boon he affirms in 
emphatic terms. He observes that it excelleth 
folly—which, no doubt, includes ignorance, as far 
as light excelleth darkness. He gives two reasons 
in support of this judgment. One is that know- 
ledge is power. ‘Wisdom is a strength to the wise 
more than ten rulers which are ina city.’! Itisa 


power which can sometimes accomplish as much 


even as money. ‘Wisdom is a defence, even as 
money is a defence.’* And sometimes it brings 
safety when all other resources fail. ‘There was a 
little city, and few men within it; and there came 
a great king against it; and besieged it, and built 
great bulwarks against it : now there was found in it 
a poor wise man, and he by his wisdom delivered 
the city.*? What he had chiefly in view in these 
sayings was doubtless the knowledge of the 
properties of things which gives man dominion 
over nature, with skill and ingenuity in applying 
this knowledge for protection against danger and 
the promotion of material well-being. He gives 
another reason for affirming the excellence of 
knowledge which shows that he had also other 
kinds of wisdom in view than that which, as in the 
case of the wise man who delivered a city, pro- 
duced palpable material results. In at least two 
of his reflexions he may rather have in mind those 
intellectual pursuits which are of little practical 
utility—such as the lore of the grammarian, the 
visions of the poets, the meditations of the philo- 
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sophers on the ultimate nature of things and the 
meaning of human life. He knows of a wisdom 
which, if it do no more, at least yields a large in- 
ward profit to those who possess it. It is the 
sovereign virtue of wisdom] that ‘it giveth life to 
them that have it.’* © It effects an enrichment and 
refinement of soul which is even mirrored in the 
face. This is in fact the substance of what is urged 
in modern controversies in justification of those 
literary and philosophical studies which seem to have 
no practical value for society, and are not very ob- 
viously useful as an aid to success in life. When 
the Preacher said that ‘wisdom maketh the face to 
shine,’> he said the same thing, only that he said 
it more picturesquely, which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
expressed in his famous proposition that ‘culture 
augments the excellence of our nature, and renders 
our intelligent being still more intelligent.’ It is 
the same doctrine which Sir William Hamilton 
inculcated in his eloquent introductory lecture to 
Metaphysics in which he claimed for the discipline 
of philosophy ‘the function of cultivating the mind 
by supplying to its higher faculties the occasion of 
their most vigorous and therefore most improving 
exercise.’ To the same effect Cardinal Newman 
writes of the inward change which impressed the 
Preacher in its effect of the transfigured counten- 
ance. ‘It is well to be a gentleman,’ he says in 
his defence of the higher learning, ‘it is well to 
have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a 
candid, equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble and 
courteous bearing in the conduct of life, and those, 
the collateral qualities of a large knowledge, are 
the primary objects of a University.’ 

2. On the other hand we find scattered through- 
out the book a number of reflexions on the dis- 
advantages and disappointments which attend the 
pursuit of wisdom. One is the painfulness of the 
student’s life. ‘In much wisdom is much grief: 
and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.’® Was the Preacher thinking of the new 
burdens that had been laid on his spirit as with 
widening knowledge he realized the prevalence of 
suffering in the world, and the vanity of human 
ambitions? Was he recalling the inward peace 
which he enjoyed in the sheltered conditions of 
his early life, and which he imperilled when he 
exposed himself to the chaotic influences of the 
wider world? Or was he only thinking of the 
brain-weariness, the laborious days, the unrestful 
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nights, to which he elsewhere makes reference, 
and doubting whether the gains had been pro- 
portionate to the sacrifice? Again, he is sure that 
much of the labour is wasted effort, since all is a 
rediscovery of what was known before—‘there is 
no new thing under the sun.’? Further, he com- 
plains that the wise do not receive their due 
recompense. ‘I returned, and saw under the sun, 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to 
men of skill.’2 Nor do-they receive their meed of 
honour. The poor, wise man who delivered the 
city was spoken of for a day, but afterward no one 
remembered that same poor man. And finally, to 
omit lesser considerations, death appears upon the 
scene, ‘scatters 'to ‘the winds the hard-earned gains, 
and reduces the sage to the same level as the fool. 
‘As it happeneth to the fool, so will it happen even 
to me; and why was I then more wise?’ ‘How 
doth the wise man die even as the fool!’® Was 
the labour worth while ? ~ 

It is true that the debit side of his account has 
to be revised in the circumstances ‘and with the 
outlook of our later age. One of the privileges 
and glories of these later days is that there is so 
much which is ‘new under the sun and in the 
tegions beyond the sun. To-day the poor wise 
man who does anything so considerable as save a 
city can depend on substantial rewards both in 
wealth and honour. And as for the crushing 
argument from the inevitable spoliation by death, 
the situation has been changed by the gospel 
which brought life and immortality to light, and 
the scholar’s unceasing toil seems more reasonable 
in the prospect of the possibilities of eternity. 


‘Others mistrust and say, ‘‘ But time escapes 
Live now or never !” 
He said, ‘‘ What’s time? leave Now for dogs and apes ! 
Man has for ever.”’ 


While, however, corrections have to be made for 
latter-day conditions, there are two of the reflexions 
which are ‘of permanent relevancy and weight. 
One is that it behoves those who devote them- 
selves to the learned life*to take full stock of the 
tremendous obligations, and’to count the cost. 
The other ‘is that»the “intellectual life is not of 
itself sufficient to satisfy the deepest needs of the 
human’ soul. -But with this last observation we 
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make the transition to the religious aspect of the 
teaching of Ecclesiastes. 


II. 


THE Rewicious MESSAGE. 


On a superficial view it might appear that the 
Preacher has no religious message—that he is a 
seeker after truth, not the apostle of an assured 
creed, that he is like unto a merchantman seeking 
goodly pearls,’ but who so far has had little success 
in his quest. Yet we,may be sure that there was 
some good reason why the author of Ecclesiastes, 
though he sometimes uses the language of a sceptic, 
and oftener that of a worldling, was associated with 
the goodly fellowship of believers and saints in the 
sacred library of the Old Testament. Part of the 
explanation is that he rendered a service to re- 
ligion on the negative side by setting aside the 
claims of any earthly object to be accepted as the 
chief end of man: ‘He mentions the chief blessings 
which are coveted by the mass of mankind— 
pleasure, wealth, power; and he declares that it 
is not in them, even if our hold on them were 
permanent—as it is not—to fill the ‘soul with an 
enduring: satisfaction and tranquillity. Nor again 
is the chief good for man to be found, where it 
may be*sought by ‘nobler spirits; in the achieve- 
ments and possessions of the intellectual life : this 
also, notwithstanding its greater ‘dignity and its 
higher utility, must leave a man, if he have nothing 
more, with a sense of emptiness and at discord 
with himself. «‘Of making many books there ‘is 
no end; and much study is a weariness to the 
flesh.’* Human life needs ‘to be filled up and 
rounded ‘off with a higher and more compre- 


‘hensive good. 


To this discovery of the’ Preacher ‘there is an 
interesting parallel in one of the frankest of modern ° 
autobiographies. ‘To those of the last generation 


_the man who stood out as the-most prominent 


representative of sheer mental power and mental 
avidity:was perhaps John Stuart Mill. It had been 


| his father’s ambition’ to develop the precocious 


mind into a magnificent ‘intellectual machine, and 


| he succeeded in this part of thé task. But the-son, 
| when he became a man, and his initial curiosity 


had: been® partially ‘satisfied, was conscicus’ that 


something vital had been omitted from his training 


and experience. ‘I put the question ‘to’ myself,’ 
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he says, ‘suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized, would this be a great joy and happiness 
to you? And an irrepressible self-consciousness 
distinctly answered, “No.” At this my heart sank. 
All my happiness was to have been sought in the 
continual pursuit of this end. The end had ceased 
to charm, and how could there ever again be any 
interest in the means. I seemed to have nothing 
left to live for.” When we encounter him thirty 
years later, we find a presence with him which has 
created for him a different world. ‘Since my wife’s 
death,’ he says, ‘I have sought for such alleviation 
as my state permitted of, by the mode of life which 
enabled me to feel her still near me. I bought a 
cottage as close as possible to the place where she 
was buried, and there I lived during a great portion 
of the year. My objects in life are solely those 
which were hers, my pursuits those in which she 
shared, or with which she sympathized. The 
memory is to me a religion, and her approbation 
the standard by which, summing up as it does all 
worthiness, I endeavour to regulate my life.’ The 
need being thus conceded of a religion—of a 
personal relationship that will enrich the life with 
guidance and protection, and fill the heart with 
settled peace—it may well be thought that a better 
religion is available than that of the modern 
philosopher who pitched his tent beside his dead 
wife’s grave, and tried evermore to see her 
gracious face limned upon the encompassing 
darkness. 

To return to the Preacher, he not only felt the 
need of a religion, but possessed one which had 
elements of truth, of purity, and even of moral 
grandeur. He ever writes as if all serious thinking 
about human life must take God for one of its 
axioms. He also profoundly believes in God as 
the power manifested in the world, the author of 
the constitution and course of nature, the being 
upon whom all creatures depend for their existence 
and preservation, and for the diverse conditions 
and appointments of their lot. His attitude toward 
God is marked by the deepest reverence. In 
presence of the supreme reality he feels that 
speech is presumption. ‘God is in heaven, and 
thou upon earth: therefore let thy words be few.’? 
He despises the superstition of the readers of 
dreams; he warns against the offering of the 
sacrifices of fools, and he feels that the true 
service of God is the fear of the Lord which 
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constrains man to depart from evil. He has been 
charged with scepticism, but his scepticism chiefly 
meant that he did not profess to know the 
Almighty as fully as others professed to. know 
Him ; and especially that he did not pretend to 
understand the doings of God in the detailed 
arrangements of this strange and confused world. © 
He could not undertake to justify the ways of God 
to man. But he was clear that God and duty are 
the assured realities on which we must build our 
lives, and that we may make a confident venture 
of faith that ‘it shall be well with them that fear 
God, but it shall not be well with the wicked.’ 2 
And so his book ends with words which I feel 
sure are no interpolation, but the instinctive 
reiteration of the fundamental article of the creed 
of his fathers—‘ Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty of man. 
For God shall bring every work into judgement, 
with every hidden thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil.’? 

We who live after Christ have a richer, a deeper, 
a more comforting, a better-grounded creed. From 
the deeps of the being of the Almighty and All- 
wise God, the region where the Preacher bowed in 
awe before the inscrutable, there has shined upon 
us the revelation of a God of love in the face of 
Jesus Christ. While he thought of man as doing 
his best out of his own resources to meet the 
requirements of God, and standing or falling by 
his independent performance, we believe in a God 
who draws near to us in grace, who has com- 
passion on our weakness, who dwells in us by the 
Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the 
Son, and who Himself enables us, if we trust His 
mercy and His power, to attain to what He would 
have us to be, and to do according to the law and 
pattern of Christ. We have also a more sure word 
of prophecy illuminating the world that lies behind 
the veil. But there are still lessons for many of 
us in the message of this sage of the twilight. 
He is an early and a very interesting witness to 
the truth, which many in our time need to learn 
anew, that art and science and letters are no 
substitute for religion. Moreover, those of us who 
are rooted in the Christian faith may also learn 
of him that God is greater than our widest and 
deepest thoughts ; that though He has made known 
to us what it chiefly concerns us to know, there 


remain mysteries and enigmas enough in the 
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providential order; and that it is our duty, even 
when we cannot understand, to bow in humility 
and trust before the unsearchable will. And not 
least may we learn from the book and its context 
that if we are faithful to the light which we have 


it will shine to more and more; and that he who 
shows the fear of God in a life consecrated to the 
highest that he knows may hope in the end to 
find deliverance from all his bewilderment of 
mind and travail of soul. 


Biterature. 


RELIGION AND ART. 


In a handsome and outstanding volume Mr. 
Fisher Unwin has published an English transla- 
tion of the Religione e arte figurata of Alessandro 
Della Seta, Professor of Archeology in the 
University of Genoa. The translation, a good 
one, is made by Marion C. Harrison. The 
English title is Refigion and Art: A Study in the 
Evolution of Sculpture, Painting and Architecture 
(21s. net). ~ 

Professor Della Seta, as Mrs. Arthur Strong tells 
us in the valuable Introduction which she has 
contributed to the English. edition, ‘traces the rise 
of art from magical and ritual observances, and 
leads us on to behold its liberation from the yoke 
of magic, first by the influence of the Greek spirit, 
and later by the still more potent influence of 
Christianity.’ And she gives it as her opinion that 
‘never, since the application of scientific methods 
to the criticism of art, have conclusions, whether 
as to the origins or the ultimate fate of art, been 
applied within so wide an area of phenomena.’ 
The book begins with the epoch of the mammoth 
and the reindeer, and traverses the vast spaces that 
lead from the magical carvings and paintings of 
Bruniquel or Altamira to the Renaissance and 
modern times. 

‘Della Seta incisively sets forth and analyses the 
differences between the art of Egypt, of Babylon 
and of Assyria, and of the Kreto-Myceneans, and 
shows why each race in turn—even the rich 
Minoan civilization that contained in germ so 
much that went to make the greatness of Greek 
art—failed to throw off the tyranny of magic. 
Among the Eastern peoples a tendency to sym- 
bolism was to a certain extent the obstacle to de- 
velopment, since symbolism checks the growth of 
the mythopceic spirit—of that power to reflect 
about the relations and the acts of divine beings 
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which was to prove the liberator of art. The Jews 
alone stood from the first outside the magic circle, 
but a Judaic figured art was made impossible by 
an over-exalted monotheism which raised the 
divinity too far above the sphere of man and 
resulted in a horror of images. Thus the incom- 
parable historical material of the Bible found no 
expression in art before the advent of Christianity. 
But Christianity, by bringing the divinity down to 
earth and making this divinity a subject for art, 
enabled monotheism to take the step which the 
Hebraic conception of religion had made impos- 
sible.’ 

The volume is eminently readable. In this 
respect Italian philosophical and scientific writers 
are a welcome relief from much reading in German, 
and often rival the best French expositors. But 
Professor Della Seta surpasses the philosopher and 
scientist in clearness and vigour, just as he 
possesses a more manageable material to work 
with. The volume is not only readable, it is 
For to the style is added the zest of 
originality of view and a young man’s intense 
earnestness of propagandism. 

Among matters to which Mrs. Strong draws 
attention may be named as of particular interest 
these two: First, Della Seta’s insistence on the 
originality of the earliest Christian art. Even for 
the paintings in the Catacombs—which have been 
treated with such contempt by students both of 
pagan and of later medizeval art—he claims and 
vindicates a vivid originality. The poverty of 
form, so striking to those who came to Christian 
art from the crowded figures of the reliefs of the 
later Roman Empire, is, Della Seta maintains, not 
necessarily a proof of artistic incapacity, but the 
result of conscious rejection of everything super- 
fluous or unnecessary to ideas which seek expres- 
sion in a direct and simple symbolism. 

The other matter to which attention should be 
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directed is more fundamental. 
way in which Della Seta shows how Religion and 
Art have progressed or decayed together throughout 
the history of the world. Speaking of this, which 
may be called the subject of the book, and zs so 
called by the English editor, Mrs. Strong says: 
‘No such weighty pronouncement on the connec- 
tion between art and religion as this of Della Seta’s 
has appeared of late years, if we except the 
masterly article on Greek Religion contributed to 
Hastings’s Encyclopedia, in which Dr. Farnell 
formulated the direct and vital influence of Greek 
religion upon Greek art.’ 


a Mai to LOK YSOF PHILOSOPHY. 


A History of Philosophy has been written by 
Dr. Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in 


Cornell University, and has been published by 


Messrs. G. Bell & Sons in one quite convenient 
volume, although it runs to over six hundred pages 
(xos. 6d. net). 

What is a History of Philosophy? As we 
answer our questions we shall follow Professor 
Thilly’s own method. His method is to let the 
authors of the different systems of philosophy 
present their ideas without extensive criticism on 
his part. We shall let Professor Thilly present 
his ideas so. And to our first question the 
answer is: ‘The history of philosophy aims to give 
a connected account of the different attempts 
which have been made to solve the problem of 
existence or to render intelligible to us our world 
of experience. It is the story of the development 
of reasoned human thought from its earliest 
beginnings down to the present time ; not a mere 
chronological enumeration and exposition of philo- 
sophical theories, but a study of these in their 
relation to one another, the times in which they 
are produced, and the thinkers by whom they are 
offered.’ 

Why then should we study the history of 
philosophy? The answer is: ‘ Intelligent persons 
are interested in the fundamental problems of 
existence and in the answers which the human 
race has sought to find for them on the various 
stages of civilization. Besides, such a study helps 
men to understand their own and other times ; it 
throws light on the ethical, religious, political, 
Jegal, and economic conceptions of the past and 
the present, by revealing the underlying principles 


It is the marvellous | 


on which these are based. It likewise serves as a 
useful preparation for philosophical speculation ; 
passing, as it does, from the simpler to the more 
complex and difficult constructions of thought, it 
reviews the philosophical experience of the race 
and trains the mind in abstract thinking. In this 
way we are aided in working out.our own views of 
the world and of life.’ 

Dr. Thilly does not include all philosophy 
within his six hundred octavo pages. He confines 
himself to the philosophy of the West. He omits 
the philosophy of all Oriental peoples, whether 
Hindus, Egyptians, Chinese, or any other, because 
the theories of these peoples consist, in the main, 
of mythological and ethical doctrines, and are not 
thoroughgoing systems of thought: they are shot 
through with poetry and faith. Accordingly he 
begins with the philosophy of the Greeks, which he 
divides into the Philosophy of Nature, Problems 
of Knowledge and Conduct, the Age of Recon- 
struction, the Ethical Movement, and the Religious 
Movement. There ends the Ancient Philosophy, 
for the book is divided as usual into the three 
parts of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. 

Professor Thilly has made a great effort to do 
justice to every thinker and every system, and to 
keep his own likes and dislikes out of sight. He 
has a strong grasp of the whole field, and main- 
tains proportion in describing each separate 
system with wonderful success. And then he 
writes with ease, taking the English language and 
making it the pliant instrument of his will. His 
book will be placed between the elementary and 
the advanced histories of philosophy, and just there 
is there room for a new History of Philosophy. 


THE ROMANCE OF PREACHING. 


The Romance of Preaching (James Clarke & 
Co.; 5s. net)—that is surely a courageous title 
to take? It is the title taken by the late C. 
Silvester Horne, M.A. and M.P., for his Yale 
Lectures. The Romance of Preaching is the 
subject of the last lecture. And to show us that 
he means it, and that he knows what he speaks 
of, he gives a history of preaching in the past. 
That history occupies the first seven lectures. It 
is when he comes to the last lecture and to our 
own day, the preaching of these dull days (for he 
spoke and ended before the war began), that Mr. 
Horne speaks of the Romance of Preaching. 
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Wherein does he find its Romance? First in 
this, that ‘preaching can never lose its place so long as 
the mystery and wonder of the human spirit remain. 
For we are dealing with that which is the source of 
all the amazing interest of life. Man is a creature 
mystically elect to strange conflicts and adventures 
of mind andsoul. He stands alone in God’s august 
creation, in that he knows the exaltation of spiritual 
vision and the humiliation of remorse for sin. He 
has inexplicable beatitudes, and as inexplicable 
sorrows. His mysterious history is blood-stained 
and tragic, but it is lighted everywhere with almost 
incredible heroism.’ 

Next he finds the Romance of Preaching in 
this, that ‘amd all changes of thought and phrase the 
wonder of conversion remains, to be the supreme 
joy and glory of the preacher. A congregation 
gathered in the name of Christ, and prepared by 
prayer for that message which is the supreme call 
to life, is to me a momentous assembly, It is the 
arena where God and Self fight out stupendous 
duels. It furnishes an atmosphere in which.any- 
thing may happen. At any moment Saul may 
come to his crisis and the new Paul be born. 
For our Gospel is not the survival of the fit, but 
the revival of the unfit. And here in the society 
of Christ those Divine forces are leagued and 
focused which decide the destinies of individuals 
and even of nations. Within that congregation 
men are being braced up for big renunciations and 
sacrificial enterprises. The voice from the pulpit 
is the ally of the trembling and even fainting soul 
that is at the point of giving up the battle = 
virtue and righteousness.’ 

Again, he finds the Romance of Preaching in 
this, that ‘we are manifestly on the eve of new applica- 
tions of Christ's teaching, which will revive the 
interest of the people in Christianity to a surprising 
degree. One of the most remarkable features in 
the history of Christian progress during the past 
few years has been the creation of a new organiza- 
tion of a very simple character called the ‘ Brother- 
hood Movement.’ It has attracted to itself 
hundreds of thousands of men; and the secret of 
its attraction is twofold. Firstly, it presents for 
their acceptance a very simple faith ; and secondly, 
it brings them to close quarters with certain giant 
social evils which we of the Churches have ignored 
too long.’ 

And lastly, he finds the Romance of Preaching 
in this, that ‘over this world of military camps, brist- 


ling frontiers and armoured fleets, there is being 
heard to-day with new insistence the ever-romantic 
strains of the angels’ song of Peace and Goodwill. 
The Gospel has a twofold mission. It is ours to 
break down the barriers between man and God, 
and it is ours to break down the barriers between’ 
man and man. Nobody can calculate the effect 
on the life of this world, if every minister. of 
Christ were to know himself charged with full 
authority as an ambassador of peace, and were to 
make it a definite part of his mission to plead 
the cause of brotherhood with all other peoples. 
No governments could resist such concerted © 
appeal.’ 

He spoke, we say, Before the war. Did he not 
also speak after it? Was it not as a modern 
prophet that he spoke? Three days after he 
uttered that prophecy he had entered the presence 
of the Master. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A MISSIONARY. 


The Evolution of a Missionary is the title given 
to the biography of the Rev. John Hyde DeForest, 
for thirty-seven years Missionary of the American 
Board, in Japan. The biography is written by the 
missionary’s daughter, Miss Charlotte B. DeForest 
(Revell; 5s. net). 

In an Introduction to the book Professor Harlan 
P. Beach says: ‘Among some hundreds of 
missionary biographies with which the present 
writer is acquainted, he does not recall one which 
so happily describes the modern apostolic life. 
Nor does he recall a single volume which is so full 
of instruction to the prospective missionary to 
advanced peoples.’ That is good heartening for 
the reader; and it is deserved. Let it be said at 
once that this missionary is worthy of a biography 
and that it has been written worthily of him. 

The title is well chosen. Mr. DeForest devel- 
oped as a missionary. In the beginning he had 
great difficulty with the language, but he was a 
student and he had determination. He became 
quite learned at the last, not only in the language 
of the Japanese, but also in their history and 
religion. And as he learned he evolved. The 
day came when he had to face the problem of the 
inspiration of Scripture, a problem that has borne 
so hard upon the missionary of our day in every 
land. He faced it by study and prayer. Gradu- 
ally light broke.. He expresses his mind in this - 
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way: ‘Our fathers modified their ideas of God 
and the Bible, and based their creeds and theol- 
ogies on their growing knowledge and their larger 
environment; and their God was all the more a 
living God to them, and their Bible all the better 
for the enlarged interpretation they reverently 
made. In like manner our environment has 
vastly increased, bringing immense treasures of 
new knowledge, and we should not be true to the 
spirit of our fathers unless we were ready, in the 
face of new facts, to change our ideas about God, 
about the Bible, about the world, and about our 
inherited creeds and theologies.’ 

But he was in no hurry to preach his new con- 
ception of inspiration. 
knowledge was transmuted into spiritual experi- 
ence. Even then he did not preach Biblical 
criticism to Japanese audiences, although his 


“sermons were filled with the new life that had | 


come to his own spirit through its study; but in 
Karuizawa, that summer centre of refreshment and 
invigoration for Westerners in Japan, when asked 
to preach to his fellow-missionaries, he uttered his 
conviction on this matter by speaking on ‘The 
Missionary’s Need of Knowledge.’ He pointed to 
the experience of the race and the individual in 
the acquisition of knowledge through the two 
parallel lines of God’s revelation and man’s dis- 
covery; and urged the equal necessity of both 
means to those who were called to Christian work 
in Japan. He felt that too conservative a stand 
on the part of some missionaries, in view of the 
new knowledge of the ‘Bible, was a positive hind- 
rance to Christianity in Japan, because it tended 
to produce a permanent dislike of the Bible on the 
part of Japanese thinkers. 

Upon the new attitude to the Bible there soon 
came a new attitude to Religion. He said in late 
life to an audience in America: ‘As I look back 
over the first half of my career, I confess I was not 
able to meet in a fair and courteous spirit the 
fierce attacks on Christianity by able men. What 
did I know about Buddhism and the life of its 
great founder ?—or Confucianism and the mighty 
moral work it had wrought through long millen- 
niums in the most populous empire on earth? 
Therefore I had to study, and learn with open 
mind all the good I could discover in those 
systems ; and this is one of the greatest blessings 
my life in the East has brought me. I had to see 
what my own Bible has always taught, but what I 
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He waited until the new | 
| brother said to her, ‘You are now a Christian. 


| the study of the English Bible. 


had failed to discover—the universality of the light 
that lighteth every man coming into the world, 
east or west, and the universality of the Father- 
hood of God.’ 

And his preaching was not only with new joy, 
but also with new power. We can judge by its 
fruits. One example is enough. 

‘A young physician married into a family where 
the members had all become Christian. He there- 
fore became a Christian, and made his house a 
preaching-place. Shortly after the marriage, to 
the grief and horror of the bride, it appeared that 
her husband had the dreaded disease of leprosy. 
She fled back to her own home, saying she could 
never live as the wife of a leper. But her elder 


He is a Christian. It is hard, but if Christ has 
laid this burden on you, is it right to run away 
from it?” 

‘That brought out her splendid spirit of sacrifice, 
and she and Christ went back to her stricken 
husband. And for fifteen years, while I never 
saw so repulsive and terrible a case of leprosy, 
that devoted wife, ever smiling and joyous, stayed 
by her husband’s side, his blessed comfort until 
the day of his release. She made, in spite of 
shocking conditions, a real little Kingdom of 
Heaven in her home.’ 


The New York publishers known as _ the 
Abingdon Press have undertaken a ‘Bible Study 
Textbook Series.’ We need not be surprised that 
a new book, or even a new series of books, is 
appearing, the sole object of which is to encourage 
For, in America 
at any rate, the study of the English Bible has 
lately been outstripping all other studies. Associa- 
tions and guilds and clubs and councils innumer- 
able have been formed for the encouragement of 
the study of the Bible. It is under the direction 
of certain of these associations or committees that 
this series has been projected. One feature of the 
series must be made prominent. It is the deter- 
mination of its projectors that none of the volumes 
shall stand between the student and the Bible it- 
self. To get the good of any volume, the Bible 
must be studied along with it, and questions are 
asked of the student at the end of each chapter. 

Two volumes have already been published— 
The Bible as Literature ($1.50), by Irving Francis 
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Wood, Ph,D., and Elihu Grant, Ph.D., both pro- 
fessors in Smith College; and Mew Testament 
History ($1.50), by Harris Franklin Rall, Ph.D., 
President of the Iliff School of Theology in 
Denver, Colorado. In dealing with the Bible as 
literature the authors of the first volume dis- 
tinguish Biblical literature from Biblical history or 
theology. But we do not need to have the idea 
explained now; we are familiar with it from 
Driver’s Introduction. And it may be said at 
once that the authors of this volume owe not a 
little to Driver, whose critical standpoint is that 
which they adopt. 

The other volume might be described as an 
introduction to the New Testament, but it is 
occupied much more with history than with litera- 
ture or theology. It is indeed what it is called in 
the sub-title ‘A Study of the Beginnings of Christi- 
anity.’ Both volumes are distinguished by scholar- 


ship and sanity; both are valuable contributions | 


to their subject, and must not be overlooked. 


Excellent names are associated with the study. 
of Eugenics, Yet the study of Eugenics is at the 
present moment somewhat in disrepute. Professor 
H. W. Conn gives two reasons; one that the 
teaching of Eugenics leads to hopelessness and 
pessimism, the other that it inevitably makes us 
neglect other phases of the inheritance question. 
Professor Conn has written a book on Social 
LHeredity and Social Evolution (Abingdon Press ; 
$1.50), for the express purpose of counteracting 
the second of these tendencies. He believes that 
the student of Eugenics has made a capital mis- 
take in assuming that the laws which govern the 
development of mankind are identical with the 
laws which direct the evolution of other animals. 
He accordingly proposes to show that the laws of 
the evolution of animals and plants apply to human 
evolution only up to a certain point, beyond which 
man has been under the influence of distinct laws 
of his own. These distinct laws are due to the 
fact that man is social, This social fact has intro- 
duced a new set of forces which have had enormous 
influence in his special development. To these 
forces Professor Conn gives the general name of 
Social Heredity. He defines social heredity as 
‘simply the handing from generation to generation 
of the accumulations that have been heaped up by 
the past, wholly outside of the innate nature of 
the individual.’ We are not sure that Professor 


Conn’s clear sense of the one-sidedness of Eugenics 
has not driven him a little too far to the other side. 
For a complete conception of the subject of 
heredity, one should study a good book on Eugenics 
along with this book. 


An extraordinary case of sudden restoration to 
health from the very door of the grave was re- 
ported in the newspapers of February 20, 1912, 
and some following days, especially in the Zvening 
WVews of February 20 and the Daily Chronicle of 
February 21, The whole story may now be read 
in a small book entitled Zhe Living Touch, by 
Dorothy Kerin (Bell; 2s. 6d. net). In this book 
Miss Kerin gives a sketch of her life leading up 
to the time when her health gave way, and then 
describes fully. her illness and sudden and com- 
plete recovery. The doctor who attended her is. 
quoted as saying she had suffered enough to kill 
half a dozen people. In attending her he said he 


| had found all the gravest symptoms of advanced 


tuberculosis, of diabetes, and other complications. 
She had been attended, under him, by twelve 
nurses up to the present, and a chart was kept 
of her temperature. This chart shows that her 
temperature rose and fell in the most alarming, 
way—sometimes reaching as high as 105°. 

The testimony is also quoted of Dr. R. Julyan 
George of Paignton, who says: ‘ Having attended 
Miss Dorothy Kerin, I can testify to the serious © 
nature of her illnesses, and to the fact that her 
recovery in each case was sudden and unusual. 
When I was first called in, on September 1, I found 
her in a semi-conscious state, and was told that 
she had been the victim of a violent assault. 
Examination showed fractured base of the skulb 
and probable rupture of the drum of the left ear, 
with deafness on that side. Profuse hemorrhage. 
from nose and ear soon set in, and her condition. 
was such as to cause considerable anxiety. On 
the evening of September 11, I received an urgent — 
summions, and found the patient with a very high — 
temperature and rapid pulse. Soon after my 
arrival, however, she went into what appeared to- 
be a state of ecstasy, and when she came to her- 
self she told us she had seen a vision. She said 
to me, “Did you see Him? He came and put 
His hand on my head, and I am cool, cool all 
over me. He promised to come again.” I then 
took the temperature, and found it had dropped in 
a few minutes from 104° to 99’; the pulse had also. 
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fallen from 162 to 100, In spite of this experience 
she still remained in a very serious condition, with 
increasing weakness and constant hemorrhage, 
but less pain in the head. In addition, symptoms 
of acute appendicitis appeared, and my diagnosis 
being confirmed by Dr. C. Hyde Cosens, arrange- 
ments were made for Miss Kerin’s removal to a 
Nursing Home, should an operation be necessary. 
On September 30, when I saw her early, she was 
quite deaf in both ears, and I was obliged to write 
on a piece of paper, “It is an attack affecting your 
hearing. You must remember His promise. He 
will come again.” I was afraid of further develop- 
ments and promised to return shortly. Return- 
ing two hours later, I found her fully dressed, and 
to all appearances perfectly well. Again she said 
she had seen a vision and been healed.’ 

There are other testimonies in the book, of 
nurses and of friends—as well as a minute account 
of the illness and recovery by Miss Kerin’s mother. 

This case is the more interesting that the prayer 
was silent and rather the expression of faith than 
petition for recovery. After being restored to 
health Miss Kerin prayed very earnestly that God 
would show her what He had brought her back to 
do. She says, ‘I prayed much that God might 
guide me and point the way of ministration, and it 
has been shown me that the gifts of God can 
only be received through prayer. We shall find 
spiritual joy, or soul-health, through communion 
with God, and bodily health will follow as growth 
follows rain and sunshine.’ 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have projected a new 
series to be called the ‘Social Workers Series.’ 
Its editor is Mr. William Foss, late General 
Secretary of the Bradford City Guild of Help. 
Mr. Foss is also joint-author, along with Mr. Julius 
West, of the first volume of the series, of which 
the title is Ze Soctal Worker and Modern Charity 
(2s. 6d. net). Other volumes announced as in 
preparation are Lmployment, by Frederick Keeling ; 
The Sex Morality of the Poor, by William Foss ; 
and Zyade Unionism, by H. M. Lloyd. Every 
volume is to be written by one who is actually 
engaged in the work with which it deals. Much 


use is made of statistics, and rightly; but the | 
statistics are checked at every turn by the authors’ | 


own experience. The purpose is to guide those 
who have to take their share in the social work of 
our time, in order that their mistakes may be as 


_ a sledge-hammer. 


| gloomiest forebodings. 


few and as harmless as possible. If the authors 
succeed with the subject of modern charity, no 
author need fear to fail with any of the subjects 
that are to follow. 


Round the title of The Making of a Minister 
(James Clarke & Co.; 2s. 6d. net), the Rev. T. S. 
Cairncross, B.D., has gathered his ideas of what a 
minister is, ought to be, has to do, and does. It 
is all interspersed with anecdotes. Sometimes 
there is the suspicion that the anecdote is there 
first and the writing its attendant, just as books on 
Palestine are sometimes written round a fine set of 
photographs. But the moment we are about to 
say ‘Flippant,’ Mr. Cairncross recalls us by a 
searching word or solemn warning. There is no 
doubt that the minister who is made after this 
model will be a humorist, but he will still be a 
minister. 


Mr. Walter A. Mursell has written a truly charm- 
ing book on books, and has published it under the 
title of Byways in Bookland (Gay & Hancock ; 
3s. 6d. net). If Mr. Mursell was born a book- 
worm, and he confesses that he was, this book 
which he has written is enough to redeem the 
word ‘bookworm’ from all its contempt. There 
is not one of those who will read it but will wish 
that he had been born a bookworm to have such 
delights as these. 

Three times, Mr. Mursell says, he has felt the 
authentic thrill of inspiration, and each time it was 
when some great book came first into his hands. 
‘The first was a thrill of surprise. It came in 
Robinson Crusoe, at the moment when Crusoe 
comes suddenly upon the footprint in the sand. I 
remember how, on reading that, my boy’s heart 
stood still a second and then began thumping like 
It was not reading, it was 
adventure. I was actually there. For the time 
being I too was clothed in goat-skins, and was 
scouring my island with interest and wonder. 
Hitherto I had fondly imagined myself to be alone, 
and the discovery of this naked footprint struck a 
chill to my marrow and filled my mind with the 
Of course, it could only 
mean savages; there was no doubt about that. 
And that could only mean—well, there are some 
things upon which it is better not to dwell. 
Enough to remark that somebody would probably 
enjoy a good and cheap repast; but not I. The 
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second was a thrill of fear. It occurred in Zreasure 
Island, when I heard the tap-tap-tap of Blind 
Pew’s stick along the lonely frozen road. It was a 
weird, sinister, diabolical business. A more ghostly 
effect, or one more nicely calculated to strike panic 
into a boy’s veins, could not have been created. 
At that awful juncture a kind of paralysis seized 
me. I wanted to throw down the book and leap 
to my feet, but I was congealed in my chair, “‘dis- | 
tilled almost to a jelly with the act of fear.” It _ 
was like the fatal fascination of the serpent’s eye. 
That horrible blind man with the iron grip was 
coming ; I could hear the thud of his groping staff 
growing louder every moment; I wanted to arise 
and flee, and all I could do was to clutch the arms 
of my chair in stricken desperation. It was a kind 
of mental vertigo. Even now, when I read the 
passage, the vividness of my feelings on that first 
perusal recurs to me, and I cannot help lingering 
over the grisly page like an epicure over a favourite 


dish. The third was a thrill of beauty. It lies 
hid in the immortal passage from Zavengro. ‘Life 
is sweet, brother.” ‘Doyouthink so?” “Think 


so !—There’s night and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet 
things ; there’s likewise a wind on the heath. Life 
is very sweet, brother; who would wish to die?” 
.. . “In sickness, Jasper?” ‘There’s the moon 
and the stars, brother.” ‘In blindness, Jasper?” 
“*There’s the wind on the heath, brother.” The 
words come into the narrative so unexpectedly. 
The scholar-gipsy comes suddenly upon a man 
sitting on the heath. It is his old acquaintance, 
Jasper Petulengro. Then ensues the brief dramatic 
dialogue, of which the above forms a part. I 
recollect that when I first read the passage I 
laid the book down, closed my eyes, and repeated 
the words over and over in a kind of ecstasy. The 
effect was indescribable. Yet even now I cannot 
tell what it is in the passage that is so affecting. 
One might doubtless analyse it, but I refuse to 
make the attempt. One can only dissect the 


dead, and this palpitates with life. It is the stuff 
of which poetry is made, as beautiful and elusive 
as the will-o’-the-wisp. Imagination claims it for 
its own.’ 


The anonymous author of Zhe Value of Fear: A 
Fragment of Autobiography (Heffer; 1s. net), has 
heard the saying that all sincere autobiography is 
interesting, and puts the saying to the proof. | 


Well, we have read his fifty pages, and not without 
being moved. It is the story of scepticism, sin, 
remorse, conversion. And the point of it is that 
the conversion was the direct result of the remorse. 


Dr. William Gunn, medical missionary of the 
United Free Church of Scotland, has in his book 
The Gospel in Futuna (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.) 
given a complete account of the characteristics, 
customs, beliefs, and morals of the inhabitants of 
the island of Futuna, and has: been able to add 
chapters on other islands of the New Hebrides. 
And all this he has done, not as a dry analyst, 
but as a sympathetic historian. Towards the end 
of the volume Dr. Gunn describes certain customs 
which illustrate Scripture texts. Here is one of 
them by way of example. 

‘Jg 7°: “And the Lord said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by 
himself, likewise every one that boweth down upon 
his knees to drink.” This lapping of the water — 
like a dog by Gideon’s army was unintelligible to 
me until I came to the New Hebrides. Standing 
one day by a stream I heard a noise behind me 
like a dog lapping water. I turned and saw a 
woman bowing cown and throwing the water | 
rapidly into her mouth with her hand. This satis- 
factorily explained the action of Gideon’s men. It 
showed care and watchfulness; for they could 
walk along the stream “‘lapping” the water as they 
went ; and an enemy was less likely to take them 
unawares than if they bent on their knees to drink. 
Most of the natives, however, bend down and 
touch the water with their lips as the rejected men 
of Gideon’s army did.’ 


The Rev. William Mansfield Groton, S.T.D., 
Dean of the Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, having made a 
careful study of the connexion between Zhe Chris- 
tian Eucharist and the Pagan Cults, chose that 
subject for the Bohlen Lectures of 1913 (Long- 
mans; 4s. 6d. net). The book is much more a 
book than lectures usually allow. Yet it has all 
the ease and interest of the successful lecture. No 
one would imagine, on reading its pleasant chapters, 
that the subject which it handles is as difficult to 
handle as any subject in Christian history or doc- 
trine. And it is probable that for the first time 
the English reader will gain some clear conception 
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of the extent to which Early Christianity appropri- 
ated the pagan ceremonies with which the Christian 
community was familiar. Professor Groton be- 
lieves that the appropriation was limited and un- 
essential. But he is by no means oyer-anxious to 
prove it so. He appreciates the arguments in 
favour of a large appropriation and answers them 
calmly. The impression he leaves is distinctly 
favourable to the originality of Christian ritual. 


How rarely is a book which describes the life 
of the women of India a pleasant book! If it de- 
scribes the life of Indian girls it is almost sure to 
be a book of utter pain and anguish. Beatrice M. 
Harband has written the story of a Hindu girl of 
high degree, telling of her life’s struggles as maiden, 
wife, and widow. The book has been published 
under the title of Jaya: Which Means Victory 

{Marshall Brothers ; 6s.). It is just as pitiful as 
we might have expected. It is not all pitiful, how- 
ever; the author is too good an artist for that. 
Particularly attractive is the little maid Puchie, and 
altogether pleasant are some of the scenes in 


which she is introduced. That there is a day | 


of deliverance at hand for the women of India 
we firmly believe; and this very book gives us 
the ground upon which to rest our belief. Jaya 
would have suffered less had she never heard of 
Christ. But we know that if we suffer with Him, 
we shall be also glorified with Him; and part of 
the glory is the service rendered in the cause of 
emancipation. 


To those who doubt if we are making progress 
in anything offer the comparison between the 
earliest and the latest volumes of Zhe Sunday at 
Home (R.T.S. ; 7s. 6d.). The progress is manifest 


in the letterpress as surely as in the illustrations, | 


The title of this magazine is appropriate. Every 
paper is good for Sunday reading at home ; every 
illustration is homely. To name but one of the 
many excellent series of articles, what could be 
better reading for the Sunday at home than Mr. 
Harrington Lees’ articles on ‘Christ and the 
Home’? 


The Religious Tract Society has published a 
most beautiful book of Flower Pictures drawn by 
Maude Angell, and the book has been edited by 
Flora Klickmann. Many of the pictures are in 
colour, wonderful reproductions of Maude Angell’s 


paintings. Many more are drawings, either 
scattered throughout the margins or artistically 
printed on separate pages, For a Christmas 
present the R.T.S. will not do better than this. 


A second edition has been issued by Messrs. 
Revell of Zhe Lord’s Return, seen in History and 
in Scripture as Pre-Millennial and Imminent, by 
Jesse Forest Silver (3s. 6d. net). 


The aids to the teacher of the International 
Lessons are many, but none is more satisfactory 
than Arnold’s Practical Sabbath School Commentary. 
It has everything ; everything is in its place; and 


| everything is trustworthy. There are preachers 


who turn-first to Arnold when they want an ex- 
position of a text. The volume for 1915 is pub- 
lished (Revell; 2s. 6d. net). 


Messrs. Revell have now become the publishers 
of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman’s Present-Day Evangel- 
ism (2s. 6d. net), which was issued in 1903. Dr. 
Chapman is better known in this country now 
than he was eleven years ago, and he is specially 
identified with the subject of this volume, which 
contains the principles on which he has conducted 
his successful missions. 


Dr. James M. Gray, Minister of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, and Dean of the Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago, has written many books, all 
in the severest odour of theological conservatism. 
His latest book is a popular exposition of the first 
twelve chapters of Genesis, ‘showing the bearing 
of Primeval History on Present and Coming 
Events.’ The title is Great Epochs of Sacred History 
and the Shadows they Cast (Revell; 1s. 6d. net). 


Our Redemption: Its Need, Method and Result, 
is the title of a volume of theological discourses 
by the Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., LL.D. 
(Revell; 2s. 6d. net). The volume originally 
appeared in 1897, and has for some time been out 
of print. It is now reissued unaltered. The 
author of these sermons is far above the usual 
evangelistic preacher in understanding of the prin- 
ciples of interpretation and in ability to use the 
English language. 


A Help to the Study of the Holy Spirit was 
written by the Rev. William Edward Biederwolf 
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and published in 1903. 
to another publisher, and passed through two 
editions. The fourth edition has been issued by 
still another publishing house, that of Messrs. 
Revell (2s. 6d. net). This edition has been revised 


and enlarged. The book does not break new | 
ground in this most difficult subject, but it gathers | 


together the Scripture evidence and from that 
evidence draws natural and on the whole reliable 
conclusions. 


An attempt is being made by Mr. Edward 
Leigh Pellto make the Bible interesting to children 
by retelling in simple language the stories it con- 
tains. He has published Zhe Story of Jesus for 
Little People (Revell; 1s. net); and he has had the 
courage to make Joseph himself tell Zhe Story of 
Joseph, and David Zhe Story of David (1s. net each). 
But far more successful and altogether more 
acceptable is the volume of Bible stories entitled 
Tell me a True Story which has been written a 
Mary Stewart (Revell; 3s. 6d. net). 


If you want to succeed choose well your— 
grandmother. A grandmother well chosen and 
worthy was Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith. She 
took the office seriously. She prepared for it. 
She worked out its principles and then she applied 
them unswervingly. What are the principles of 
the good grandmother? First, she must love her 
grandchildren. Second, she must devote herself 
to her grandchildren. Third, she must see that 
her grandchildren have plenty of fun. ‘Fourth, 
she must make sure that they are healthy. Fifth, 
she must train them to be good. These are the 
principles. If they seem obvious, let it be under- 
stood that it was in the application of them 
that this grandmother was great. In training her 
grandchildren to be good, for example, she first 
set before them what goodness is. Goodness is 
considerateness. ‘Then she taught them to be 
good by never failing to commend them. Yet as 
you read her biography as a grandmother, written 
by one of her grandchildren, Ray Strachey, you 
conclude that the secret of her success was due to 
her application of the third principle; she took 
care always that her grandchildren had plenty of 
fun. Death came near one day: ‘ Daughter,’ she 
said—this was to the mother of the grandchildren 
—‘Daughter, if I die, remember I’ve put the 
children’s fireworks on that top shelf.’ 


In 1904 it was transferred 


The title of the book is A Quaker Grandmother 
(Revell; 3s. 6d. net). 


A quite elementary but also quite accurate study 
of the title ‘Son of Man’ is to be found in a small 
book with the name of Zhe Son of Man (Scott ; 28. — 
net) which has been written by the Rev. R. O. 
Shone, B.D. It isnot a theological dissertation on ~ 
the title ; it is a volume of sermons, each sermon 
of which touches some aspect of the title, or of — 
Him who bore it—His Ministry, His Authority, 
His Sufferings, His Triumph, His Glory, His 
Personality. 


Every apologist must know his antagonist and 
must stick to him. The Rev. C. L. Drawbridge, 
M.A., thinks it possible that there are ‘sceptics of — 
high culture’ in the world, but he has nothing to 
do with them in the book.of Apologetics which he 


‘has published under the title of Common Objections — 


to Christianity (Scott ; 5s. net). The sceptics of 
high culture may be occupied with such matters — 
as the authority of the Bible or the divinity of — 
Christ, but the sceptic of the public parks is ~ 
troubled about none of these things. The public — 
park orator and his great audience are interested — 
in fundamental problems. Before the divinity of — 
Christ arises, the problem has to be dealt with at 
some length as to whether there is any divinity at 
all in the universe. Similarly, before the problem — 
is raised as to whether, and, if so, how far, God — 
revealed Himself to the various writers of the 
Bible, the much more rudimentary question has 
to be answered as to why we should believe that — 
God Himself exists. The ordinary sceptic has 
not got beyond atheism and materialism. And it 
is for the ordinary and half-educated sceptic that 
Mr. Drawbridge writes. 
He writes well. His experience is ample, and — 
he has educated himself for this work. He has — 
prepared himself to answer the questions of the 4 
public park crowd and he has stood day after day — 
answering them, sometimes, he says, for five hours 
at a stretch. He gives us much to think about. — 
For the questions are here as fully and fairly as the — 
answers. If only we could prevent our young men | 
from becoming sceptics. This book should greatly 
help the preacher and the teacher to that end. 


The General Secretary of the Student Christian 


| Movement (93 Chancery Lane, London) has pub- 


lished three pamphlets which must not be left | (6d. net); and one is My Brother the Tramp, by 
lying beneath the load of larger books this month. | Mary Higgs (8d. net). 
One is The Cultivation of the Inner Life, by the 

Rey. Philip Loyd, Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon The little volume of Bible Readings for Class 
College (3d. net); one is Christ the Teacher, by | and Home, by the Rev. R. C. Joynt, M.A., has 
W. M. Sedgwick of Somerville College, Oxford | reached a second edition (Thynne; rs. net). 
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GH Solution of Be CBief Difficulties in 
Revelation rxv—-xvrit. 


By THE Rev. R. H. Cuarves, D.Litr., D.D., F.B.A., Canon oF WESTMINSTER. 


II. 

WE have now dealt with the chief difficulties in | 2219- 18%.20 John’s personal attestation of the 
20-22. Thereare, of course, many of a subordinate truth of the words of the prophecy of this 
nature affecting the original order of the text in 22, book.? 
but they are treated shortly in the introductions to 
the various sections of the rearranged translation REARRANGED TRANSLATION. 
that follows. Chapters 21-22 are to be read in the (208, Satan chained for 1000 years, and the 
following order. on nations set free from his deceivings.) 

201-8, Vision of the chaining of Satan for 1000 

years. 1. And I saw an angel coming down from 
219-227 14-15.17, Vision of the New Jerusalem heaven, 


which comes down to be the abode of , Having the key of the abyss 
Christ and the glorified martyrs, and the | Anda great chain in his hand. 
centre of a new evangelization of the nations 
for I000 years. 

20%, Vision of the glorified martyrs who reign 
with Christ for 1000 years. 

207-10, Vision of the loosing of; Satan, and the 
attack of Gog and Magog on the holy city: | 5, Renieten st timeinto, the abyss. 


* And he laid hold on the dragon, the old 
Serpent, 
Which is the Devil and Satan, 
And bound him for a thousand years: 


of the destruction of the latter, and the er ondmeied it over him: 
Pens piomian mee fae oui. That he should no more deceive the nations, 
20111, Vision of the great white throne, of the | 71 the thousand years should be fulfilled. 

vanishing of the former heaven and earth: 

of the judgment of the dead, and of the After this he must be loosed for a little time. 

casting of death and Hades into the lake of 

fire. (219-227. 1415.17, Vision of the New Jerusalem, 


211-4¢ 223-5, Vision of the new heaven and the | which descends from heaven and settles on the 
new earth: of the New Jerusalem descend- | ruined site of the earthly Jerusalem. This heavenly 
ing from God to the new earth, in which | city is at once the seat of the Messianic Kingdom, 


the saints are to reign for ever. the abode of the glorified martyrs, and the centre 
21581 Admonition of Christ conveyed through | of the evangelizing agencies of the surviving nations 
the Seer to his contemporaries. on the earth, during the millennial period. 
2267.16. 18.12 Declaration of Christ as to the | Though it is not stated, we must conclude that 
truth of the words of the Seer. alike the glorified martyrs and the New Jerusalem 


"1 214d- 5a are probably later additions. 2 22U- 18b. 19 aye most probably later additions. 
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are withdrawn from the earth before the final 
judgment. 


The tree of life (22? 14) appears to be for the new | 


converts (227; cf. 14% 153-4). Since the martyrs 
were already clothed with their heavenly bodies 
and were not subject to the second death. They 
had already eaten of it in the Paradise of God (2°) 

As one of the seven angels of the bowls showed 
Rome—the capital of the kingdom of the Antichrist 
—to the Seer (171), so he now shows him the 
heavenly Jerusalem.) 


21°, 


And there came one of the seven angels who 
had the seven bowls, who were laden with 
the seven last plagues; and he spake with 
me, saying, Come hither, I will shew thee 
10, the bride, the wife of the Lamb. And he 

carried me away in the Spirit to a mountain 

great and high, and shewed me the holy 

city Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven 
ll. from God, having the glory of God: her light 
was like unto a stone most precious, as it 
were a jasper stone, clear as crystal: 
a wall great and high; having twelve gates, 
and at the gates twelve angels; and names 
written thereon, which are the names of the 
twelve tribes of the children of Israel: on the 
east were three gates; and on the north 
three gates; and on the south three gates ; 
and on the west three gates. And the wall 
of the city had twelve foundations, and on 
them twelve names of the twelve apostles of 
‘ the Lamb. And he that spake with me had 
for a measure a golden reed to measure the 
city, and the gates thereof, and the wall 
thereof. And the city lieth foursquare, and 
the length thereof is as great as the breadth: 
and he measured the city with the reed, 
twelve thousand furlongs: the length and 
the breadth and the height thereof are equal. 
* And he measured the wall thereof, a hundred 
and forty and four cubits, according to the 
measure of a man, that is, of an angel. 
And the building of the wall thereof was 
jasper: and the city was pure gold, like unto 
pure glass. The foundations of the wall of 
the city were adorned with all manner of 
precious stones. The first foundation was 
jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, 
chalcedony ; the fourth, emerald; the fifth, 
sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the seventh, 


12, 


13. 


14, 


16. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


having, | 


‘| 


chrysolite; the eighth, beryl; the ninth, 
topaz; the tenth, chrysoprase ; the eleventh, 
jacinth ; the twelfth, amethyst. 


2121. And the twelve gates were twelve pearls: 


Each one of the gates was of one pearl, 
And the street of the city was pure gold, 
transparent as glass. 
22. And I saw no temple therein ; 
For the Lord God Almighty is the temple 
thereof, 

And the Lamb [is the tabernacle thereof +]. 
23. And the city hath no need of the sun nor 
yet of the moon to shine upon it; 
For the glory of the Lord did lighten it, 

And the lamp thereof is the Lamb. 


24. And the nations shall walk by the light 
thereof, 
And the kings of the earth do bring their 
glory into it, 
» And the gates thereof shall not be shut 
day or night.” 


- And they shall bring the glory and the 
honour of the nations into it, 

- And there shall not enter into it anything 
unclean, or he that maketh an abomina- 
tion or a lie: 

But only they which are written in the 
book of life of the Lamb. 

22!. And he showed me a river of water of life, 

bright as crystal, 

2. Proceeding out of the throne of God and 
of the Lamb, in the midst of the 
street thereof. 

And on this side of the river and on that 
was the tree® of life, 


1 A possible restoration ; the original is lost. The English 
versions conceal this loss by transposing the words ‘ And the 
Lamb’ into the preceding sentence. 

2 The text reads ‘for there shall be no night there’—a 
corruption due in part to 22°, As in Is 60" the text clearly 
ran as I have emended: ‘Thy gates . . . shall not be shut 
day or night.’ The alternations of day and night still prevail 
on the earth. It isotherwise in 22° where the New Jerusalem 
has come down from God to the new and glorified earth. 
Besides, the parallelism i is against it. 

5 The term is used generically. The text implies that 
there are two rows of trees, one on either side of the river, 
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Bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
Yielding its fruit every month: 
And the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations. 
224. Blessed are they that wash their robes, 
That they may have the right to come to 
the tree of life, 
And may enter in by the gates into the 
city. 


15. Without are the dogs, and the sorcerers, 
And the fornicators, and the murderers, 
and the idolaters, 
And every one that loveth and maketh a 
lie. 


1” And the Spirit and the bride! say, Come: 
And let him that heareth say, Come: 
And let him that is athirst come: 
Whosoever willeth let him take of the water 

of life freely. 


(20*®, Vision of the glorified martyrs who reign 
with Christ for 1000 years.) 

20% And I saw [thrones, and they sat upon 
them, and judgment was given unto 
them : and]? the souls of them that had 
been beheaded for the witness of 
Christ 

And for the word of God, 
And which had not worshipped the beast, 
Nor yet his image, 
And had not received the mark upon their 
forehead 
And upon their hand. 
And they lived and reigned with Christ a 
thousand years, 


5. But the rest of the dead lived not till the 
thousand years were fulfilled. 


6. Blessed and holy is he that hath part in 
the first resurrection : 


1 Since the term ‘ bride’ designates the New Jerusalem in 
our author (cf. 21%) it has no doubt the same meaning 
here. 

2 These clauses may have come from the hand of our 
author, but their meaning is obscure here : also the parallel- 
ism is against them, and the syntax. By their removal the 
verb ‘saw’ and its accusative ‘souls’ are brought together, 
whereas in the text as it stands they are separated by two 
independent clauses. 


Over these the second death hath no 
power: 

But they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ, : 

And shall reign with him a thousand years. 


(20710, Close of the Millennial Kingdom and of 
its evangelizing activities. ‘Thereupon follows the 
loosing of Satan, the march of Gog and Magog 
against the beloved city, their destruction by 
supernatural means, and the casting of Satan into 
the lake of fire. The Seer does not say what 
became of the New Jerusalem, but its withdrawal 
from the earth before the final judgment is pre- 
supposed. Since ‘the beloved city’ in 20% is the 
New Jerusalem, the saints referred to in the same 
verse must include the risen martyrs.) 


20’. And when the thousand years are finished, 
8. Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and 
shall come forth to deceive the nations which 
are in the four corners of the earth, Gog and 
Magog, to gather them together to the war: 
the number of whom is as the sand of the 
% sea. And they went up over the breadth of 
the earth, and compassed the camp of the 
saints about, and the beloved city: and fire 
came down out of heaven, and devoured 
10. them. And the devil that deceived them 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, 
where are also the beast and the false 
prophet ; and they shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever. 


(2011-15, Vision of the great white throne and of 
Him that sat thereon. Disappearance of the former 
heaven and the former earth. Judgment of the 
dead. Death and hell cast into the lake of fire.) 
2011, And I saw a great white throne and him 

that sat thereon, 
And from his face 

heaven fled away, 
And no place was found for them. 


the earth and the 


12 And I saw the dead [the great and the 

small] standing before the throne, 

And the books were opened, and another 
book was opened [which is the book 
of life}, 

And the dead were judged out of the 
things written in the books [according 
to their works]. 
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2018 And the sea gave up the dead which were 
in it; 
And death and Hades gave up the dead 
which were in them: 
And they were judged every man according 
to his works. 


4. And death and Hades were cast into the 
lake of fire, 
[This is the second death, the lake of 
fire 1] 
15. And all that were not found written in the 
book of life 
Were cast into the lake of fire. 


(2114 2235. The creation of the new heaven 
and the new earth. Descent of the New Jerusalem 
adorned as a bride for her husband. God taber- 
nacles with men. No more grief or pain or tears 
or death. All the faithful are to reign with Christ 
for ever and ever (22°), whereas in the Millennial 
Kingdom only the risen martyrs were to reign for 
1000 years.) 


211, And:I saw a new heaven and a new earth, 
For the first heaven and the first earth 
had passed away, 
Nor was there any more sea. 


2. And the holy city, New Jerusalem, I saw, 
Coming down out of heaven from God, 
Made ready as a bride adorned for her 

husband. 


8. And I heard a great voice from the throne 
saying : 


Behold the tabernacle of God is 
men, 

And he shall dwell with them, 

And they shall be his peoples, 

And God himself shall be with them. 


with 


4 And he shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes, 
And death shall be no more: 
Neither shall there be crying nor mourning 
nor pain, 
22°, Nejther shall be any more curse. 


1 A’marginal gloss repeated from 218, where the clause 
is full of meaning, but it is wholly out of place here with 
regard to death and}Hades. 


And the throne of God and of the Lamb 
shall be in it, 
And his servants shall serve him, 
22% And they shall see his face, 
And his name shall be on their foreheads. 


5. And there shall be no more night ; 
And they have no need of light of lamp 
or light of sun, 
-For the Lord God shall give them light, 
And they shall reign for ever and ever. 


(2147-8, Admonition conveyed through the Seer 
to his contemporaries. These verses contain 
many clauses that are repeated subsequently : 
cf, 2218e. 15. 17,) 

2141.5, [The first things are passed away. And 
He that sitteth on the throne said, Behold 
I make all things new.]1 And he saith, 


Write: for all these things are faithful and — 


6 true. And he said unto me, [They are come 
to pass |? 


I am the Alpha and the Omega, 

The beginning and the end. 

I will give to him that thirsteth of the 
fountain of the water of life freely : 

™ He that overcometh shall inherit these 

things, 

And I will be his God, 

And he shall be my son. 


8. But for the fearful and unbelieving, 
And abominable and murderers, 
And -fornicators and sorcerers, 

And idolaters and all liars— 

Their part shall be in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone: . 

Which is the second death. 


(22621, Here more than 


anywhere else in 


| chapters 20-22 have we the disjecta membra of the 


Poet Seer. We have already assigned 2214-15. 17 
to the section dealing with the New Jerusalem 
which comes down from heaven during the 
Millennial Kingdom. 


*Two of these clauses may be original, but, if so, I 
cannot discover their original context. The Greek of the 
phrase ‘He that sitteth on the throne’ is against our 
author’s style. He would have written 6 xajmevos éml rov 
Opdvor. 

Probably an interpolation, 
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We have now to arrange, if possible, the rest of 
this section in the order intended by the Seer. 
It is, however, fragmentary. With a view to its 
arrangement, we observe first of all that Jesus is 
the speaker in 121816 and likewise in &7; for in 
these last two verses the speaker is distinguished 
from the angel who showed the Seer the things 
that must shortly come to pass, and the words 
‘and behold I come quickly’ in 7 are most 
naturally spoken by Christ. Moreover, as Moffatt 
has recognized, 1218.16 can be restored into their 
original order by reading them as follows; 16 18. 12, 
Thus this section is to be read as follows: 
$7. 16. 13.12 After these naturally follows 8, 
beginning with the words, ‘And I John am he 
that heard and saw these things.’ I have bracketed 
1 as conflicting with 2168, which apparently refer 
to evangelistic appeals during the Seer’s lifetime. 
2218 appears to be a fresh utterance of Christ as 
giving His imprimatur to the book. 2215-19 are 
against the style and matter of the book.) 


22% And he said unto me, These words are 
faithful and true: and the Lord, the God of 
the spirits of the prophets, sent his angel to 
shew unto his servants the things which 
™ must shortly come to pass. And behold, I 

come quickly. Blessed is he that keepeth 


the words of the prophecy of this book. 


16. J Jesus have sent mine angel to testify 
these things for the Churches : 
I am the root and the offspring of David, 
The bright, the morning star. 


13. T am the Alpha and the Omega, 
The first and the last, 
The beginning and the end. 


12, Behold I come quickly ; 
And my reward is with me, 
To render to each man according as his 
work is. : 


228. And I John am he that heard and saw’ 
these things. And when I heard and saw, 

I fell down before the feet of the angel 

® which shewed me these things. And he 
saith unto me, See thou do it not: I am 

a fellow-servant with thee and with thy 
brethren the prophets, and with them which 
keep the words of this book: worship God. 

10. And he saith unto me, Seal not ‘up the 
words of the prophecy of this book; for 
the time is at hand. 

11. [He that is unrighteous, let him do un- 

righteousness still: 

And he that is filthy, let him be made 
filthy still: 

And he that is righteous, let him do 
righteousness still : 

And he that is holy, let him be made holy 
still.1] 

18. I testify to every one that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book. [If 
any man shall add unto them God shall 
add unto him the plagues which are written 

1, in this book: and if any man shall take 
away from the words of the, book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part from 
the tree of life, and out of the holy city, 

20. which are written in this book.]?. He which 
testifieth these things saith, Yea: I come 

21. quickly. Amen: come, Lord Jesus. The 
grace of the Lord Jesus be with the saints. 


1] have with some hesitation bracketed this verse as a 
gloss. They refer to the Seer’s contemporaries. But if 
2158 refer also to his contemporaries, then there is still hope 
for them, if they repent. 

2 These clauses appear to be interpolated ; for they mis- 
understand the purpose of the tree of life, which was to 
sustain the blessed that were converted from amongst the 
nations during the Millennial Kingdom (22) and not in 
the heavenly Jerusalem which came down on the new earth, 
where no such sustenance was needed. Besides, the phrase 
‘words of the book of this prophecy’ is against our author’s 
usage elsewhere: cf. 227 10 18 (13). 
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The Great Cexé Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF PSALMS. 


PSALM LI. 4. 


Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
And done that which is evil in thy sight: 


That thou mayest be justified when thou speakest, | 


And be clear when thou judgest. 


1. ACCORDING to the very old tradition preserved 
in the headings of the Psalms, these words are 
part of a song of heart-stricken penitence, drawn 
from David’s soul when ‘ Nathan the prophet came 
unto him’ (2 S 121), and said unto him, ‘Thou art 
the man.’ When the awful conviction once made 
its way into his inner being, it would thus appear 
that its prompt result was a cry of woe, shame, 
and repentance, addressed direct to God. It was 
borne in upon him with an ineffable consciousness 
that, while he had sinned, and sinned tremen- 
dously, against Bathsheba and against Uriah, and 
also against every soul that could ever be stumbled 
by that great crime wrought by God’s servant, he 
had first and in the deepest respect sinned against 
God. So deeply, so supremely, had he aggrieved 
Him, that the other aspects of the offence were 
swallowed up, in a sense, in this: ‘ Against thee, 
thee only.’ 

2. Never, perhaps, were words uttered which 
expressed more simply, yet at the same time more 
fully, the entire substance of genuine contrition. 
Accordingly this Fifty-first Psalm has been adopted 
by the Christian Church as the most adequate 
exponent of her religious feeling in penitential 
seasons. And yet it is no mere liturgy for days of 
humiliation, not a mere penitential psalm designed 
to guide the devotions of sorrow-stricken sinners to 
the end of time, not simply a Miserere, as we call 
it in our technical way of speaking ; certainly it is 
all this, but it is much more, even the real utter- 
ance, the genuine outpouring, of a broken and 
contrite heart. It is this that gives the Psalm its 
special value as an expression of penitential feeling. 
One feels assured that its author is thoroughly in 
earnest; that he is not describing the mental 
condition of an imaginary penitent; that he has 
not, so to speak, thrown himself into an attitude, 
for the sake of producing a hymn for the use of 
repentant sinners. Surely these touching words 
are the outgrowth of true and bitter experience. 
The Psalmist describes that which he has himself 


felt, and that which he felt was the natural fruit of 
that which he had himself done. 
The text falls easily into two divisions, and we 
shall deal with it under these headings— 
I. The Sinner’s Conviction of Sin. 
II. God’s Justification in the Punishment of 
Sinners. j 


16, 
THE SINNER’S CONVICTION OF SIN. 


Men may be roughly classified into three groups : 
those who have little sense of sin, those who think 
of it chiefly as an inconvenience caused to their 
friends and neighbours, and those who have been 
compelled to recognize that it is a paramount 
offence against God. It is not easy to say whether 
the first or the second class is the more numerous, 
for the frontier between them wavers. Those who 
belong to the third class often find themselves in a 
minority, but they, at least, stand upon the thres- 
hold of a new life. The writer of the Psalm before 
us is their type and spokesman. 

1. In considering this text, the most salient 
point, among many which strike one, is that the 
speaker has a deep and practical sense of the 
reality of sin. Let us fora moment contrast the 
attitude of the Psalmist with that which too many 
of us are at times disposed to assume. See how 
he tears away the veil, and lays bare the truth to 
the eye of God and man. See, on the other hand, 
how easy men find it to slide into the comfortable 
assurance that their own case is not so bad after 
all, that it admits of palliation, that they are no. 
worse than their neighbours, no worse than other 
men of their own age, position, or calling, or that 
an equitable judgment must be pronounced over 
them, which shall take account of their whole lives, 
balancing the fancied good against the real evil. 
Now, one of the most fertile sources of this terrible 
hallucination is the want of a real, true sense of 
the reality of sin, and the want of a clear percep- 
tion of the reality of moral evil, of demerit, and of 
wrong-doing. 


This want of a clear perception of moral evil may take 
various shapes and spring from various causes. For ex- 
ample,.we sometimes encounter philosophical speculations 
which go.to the practical denial. of all moral evil. It is 
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argued that man is a complicated piece of mechanism, an 
automaton, so to speak, which; placed in given circumstances, 
will inevitably produce ascertained results; or again, that 
what we call moral evil is incidental to an imperfect creature 
gradually struggling onwards and upwards to perfection, the 
growing pains, in fact, which belong to moral progress. I 
will not stop to consider such theories now : it is enough to say 
that they are not only inconsistent with the very foundations 
of Christianity, but utterly subversive of common morality.? 

. 2, The peculiar accent put upon sin by this 
inspired penitent denotes a man who had hitherto 
possessed a keen, lifelong sense of God. If we 
are repelled by what we may choose to call a tone 
of exaggeration in this self-abasing phraseology, it 
is obvious that we are dominated by the apathy of 
an ignorant, primitive heathenism, possibly even 
by a temper of rank atheism. The foul, insidious 
leaven of an old-world superstition often secretes 
itself within our hearts, when the rude obsolete 
images of our forefathers have gone into museums. 
The tendency to shift the centres of obligation 
from the heavenly into the earthly spheres, to 
hustle the Divine throne into a land of oblivion, 
and put the expediencies of modern high life upon 
the horizon, is a note of that unspiritual temper 
with which the grosser Gentile idolatries took their 
rise. There can be no surer mark of this bias than 
to say the wrong of sin begins and ends with the 
person against whom it is committed. Man’s 
rights are of transcendent importance, but for the 
obvious reason that God is above, around, and 
within man; and if you eliminate God, you take 
all life and strength out of obligation, and make it 
powerless to bind. 


The bill of sin has not wholly been paid when reparation 


has been made to our injured brethren, there is still God to | 


reckon with. Suppose as a parent you heard of some wrong 
to your son, and when you spoke to the one who inflicted 
the wrong he should retort: ‘ What has it to do with you, the 
dispute is between your son and myself, not with you?’ I 
fancy you would reply with indignation, even if your son 
was partly to blame, ‘IIe who hurts my son, hurts me.’ 
Nay, some would more strongly affirm, ‘ You have struck my 
son—no, not my son, but me.’ God is our Great Father, 
and every wrong against man is also a wrong inflicted upon 
Him. This can also be applied to national and social evils. 
Wrong to the weaker sections of humanity is a wrong per- 
mitted or committed against God. James Russell Lowell 
states it succinctly in those well-known lines: 
He’s true to God who’s true to man ; 
Wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, 
’Neath the all-beholding sun.” 


lw. B. Jones, Zhe Peace of God, 34. 
2 Ernest F. Drew. 


3. The evil of sin consists chiefly in its being 
committed against God. This fact is brought 
home to our hearts if we consider the following 
points. 

(1) God is our Maker.—Here is the highest 
obligation of which we can form a conception. 
‘Shall the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
Why hast thou made me thus?’ With equal 
absurdity would he say to his Creator, ‘ Why dost 
Thou command me thus?’ We who are parents 
claim the right to command our children; and 
when they disobey, we place the main point of 
their offending in simple disobedience. We lay 
our prohibitions upon them in things which they 
already know to be wrong; and when they trans- 
gress, the burden of our indignation rests on their 
disregard of our mandate. But what is our boasted 
right to command them, compared with God’s 
right to command us? And what is the aggrava- 
tion of violating a parent’s authority, compared 
with that of rebellion against the Eternal Father of 
Our spirits ? 

(2) God sustains us.—In His hand our breath is, 
and His are all our ways. From the dawn of our 
existence to this hour, He has been mindful of us, 
with more than a parent’s tender care. Amid 
countless dangers, He has cast His shield about 
us. When one has fallen on our right hand and 
another on our left, He has said unto us, Live. 
Each breath we draw thus increases our obligation 
to obey Him. To break His commands to-day is 
a greater sin than it was yesterday. To break 
them to-morrow will be a still deeper crime. 

(3) He has compassed us with countless blessings. 
—The earth itself is made for man, For us, it is 
beautiful with flowers and verdure. For us, it 
yields its increase. To us are given the beasts of 
the field, the fowls of heaven, and the fish of the 
sea. For us, the rivers flow, the oceans roll, the 
clouds distil, and the seasons keep their appointed 
times. His sun is made to light us by day, His 
moon and stars by night. To shield us from cold, 
He has provided raiment—from heat, a shade— 
from storms, a shelter. He has constituted us 
social beings—with tongues that can speak—with 
ears that can discriminate—with hearts that can 
sympathize. Verily He hath done all things well 
for us. And shall we deny our obligations to keep 
His commandments ? 

(4) He has prepared a heaven for our eternal 
home.—His purposes for men’s good are great and 
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glorious, like His own infinite goodness. He who 
is the angels’ Lord and our Brother, hath said, ‘In 
my Father’s house are many mansions’; and He 
invites us to a residence where are joys which ‘eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive.’ It is 
the abode of His own infinite blessedness—the 
palace of His glory—the home of holy angels. 


wile 


Gop’s JUSTIFICATION IN THE PUNISHMENT OF 
SINNERS. 


If the Psalmist had wherewithal to accuse him- 
self, and to excuse God, we have more. He sinned 
before the will of God was fully revealed, before 
the gospel was published, before the Holy Ghost 
was given, before God’s terrible wrath at sin was 
thoroughly made known by the spectacle of His 
only Son dying upon the Cross to put it away, thus 
proving how hateful it was in His sight, before the 
Saviour had risen again to set the seal to the faith 
of His followers, before His ascension to His 
Father’s right hand in triumph, before prophecies 
had been fulfilled, before the universal spread of 
the gospel, in spite of all opposition and every 
obstacle, had carried conviction to the minds of 
men that it was of God, before the holy influence 
it was found to have upon the nations who received 
it gave token of the holy source from which it was 
derived. Before all these events had come to 
pass it was that David sinned; in comparative 
darkness, therefore, in comparative weakness and 
frailty, in comparative lack of God’s helping hand 
to keep him up. Yet even he felt that he could 
set up no sufficient defence of himself; he could 
not but feel that he had light enough to have lived 
far otherwise than he had done; and he acknow- 
ledged therefore that God would be justified in 
visiting him with His wrath and His vengeance, 
and would be clear of all blame in so doing were 
He to be judged. But if it were so with the 
Psalmist, how will it be with us, on whom the ends 
of the world are come, and from whom dimness 
hath been all removed ? 

1. In the first place, here we are alive this day, 
after having offered God provocations to cut us 
down many a time, for many a year. Surely if 
God had smitten us down long ago, none amongst 
us could have said He was hasty, none amongst us 
could have accused Him of a want of forbearance 


spared after all. 


in so dealing with us. Ask your consciences to 
bear witness against you for the wilful ways in 
which you had set God’s wrath at nought, in divers 
manners, in times past, and see whether you have 
not reason to wonder that you are alive to call 
those sins to remembrance to-day. We are living 
under the government of the same God whose 
heavy wrath fell upon the sinners in the wilderness, 
and slew them whilst the meat was yet'zm their 
mouth—that is, not tarrying at all. And yet, here 
we are, after having tempted God to strike over 
and over again, here we are alive and well this day, 
No man amongst us, therefore, 
can pretend to set up this defence for himself at 
the judgment of God, if God should one of these 
days suddenly call him to it, that he had not time © 
given him. God had given him time, till He was 
tired of giving him more, when He saw it wasted 
and abused. And as he would not redeem “me, 
He would make him rue the e¢ernzty ; and in this, 
surely, is God justified, and clear when He is. 
judged. 

We have known Him under sublime epithets, but they 
have not moved us. Everlasting, infinite, omnipotent, 
omniscient, omnipresent—all these great words have beem 
applied to God, but they do not move us. They touch 
our admiration ; sometimes they kindle our fancy, and send. 
us poetizing and speculating without profit. But when we 
come to forbearance—power to strike, yet unwillingness to 
do so; when we come to questions that are full of agony ; 
when we see God disappointed, grieved with us, and yet 


withholding judgment—we cannot but feel that the book 
which reveals such a God is a good book.} 


2. In the next place, we dwell in a land where a 
great light shines. No man whose birthplace is 
England can plead against God that He is exacting 
of him a Christian course without giving him . 
opportunities of Christian knowledge—that He is. 
demanding bricks without giving straw. God has 
provided the people with churches to go to, and 
promised His special blessing on the two or three 
that shall be gathered together in them. God has 
provided ministers to preach the Word and to lead 
the prayers of the people in those churches. God 
has provided Bibles in abundance, printed in our 
mother tongue. God has provided Sacraments— 
the one the covenanted mode of the spiritual 
birth, the other the covenanted mode of spiritual 
food and sustenance after that birth. Opportuni- 
ties of receiving knowledge and grace, and growing 
in knowledge and grace, God has afforded to all 

1 Joseph Parker, Studies in Texts, 95. 


whose lot it is to be born in this land; and if any 
at doom’s-day perish by reason of their lack of 
knowledge, it is not God that is to blame but 
themselves. He will still be justified in His say- 
ing, and clear when He is judged. 


Sin is contradiction, not misinformation. Not merely 
lack of knowledge, but, as we see every day, it is committed 
in defiance of knowledge, the act of sheer wilfulness, It 
is a deliberate assertion of ourselves as against the supreme 
law which we perfectly understand.! 


There is a great truth underlying that’ Persian allegory 
which tells of two youths who at death found themselves in 
the eternal world. One of them was met by a fearsome hag 
from whom he recoiled with horror, the other by a beautiful 
maiden who led him through the gates of paradise to the 
fairest scenes and sweetest enjoyment. Who were these? 
each youth asked, and to each the answer came : ‘I am your 
self as you have formed it and sent it on before you.’ The 
‘true thing’ which we need most of all to ‘ think on’ in this 
relation is that we are each one forming ourselves as we shal] 
find ourselves in the hereafter, and as we shall be able to act 
in the life thereof. The ‘true hereafter’ is that which we 
make for ourselves. 


Sculptors of life we are as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour when at God’s command 
Our life-dream passes o’er us. 


If we carve it then on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 

Its heavenly beauties shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel-vision.? 


3, In the third place, we have not only time 
given us to turn to God zm, and opportunities of 
knowledge given us to turn to God 4y, but, as if 
God would not be hindered in serving and saving 
us if it were possible, He has put a conscience in 
every one of us—a conscience which must make 
itself felt sometimes, even by the man who’ thinks 
least about the value of his time and neglects 
every opportunity of knowledge. No one who 
has a conscience can justly say God has aban- 
doned him and ieft him to himself, and that his 
ruin (if ruined he is) is not of his own seeking. 
His conscience is, in fact, God within hin, telling 
him what to do and what to forbear doing. It is 
true a man may persevere in resisting the warnings 
of conscience from within till its voice will be lifted 
up no more, conscience being dead ; but it must 
be a long and desperate course of sin that will 
effect this. And still, in such a case, it is not God 
that must be blamed for such a man’s hardness of 


1W. L. Watkinson, Zhe Ashes of Roses, 10. 
2W. L. Walker, The True Christ, 221. 
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heart and deadness to all spiritual concerns and 
consequent everlasting perdition, but a man’s self. 
God will be justified in His saying, and clear when 
He is judged. 


The greatest treasure a man can have is a good conscience. 
Whether our lives be crowned with material success does 
not depend upon our souls, and is beyond our foreseeing ; but 
the crown of life, which is the crown of righteousness, is 
within every man’s winning. It may go with riches or it 
may not, it may go with pain or it may not, it may go with 
power or it may not; but it is more precious than all those 
together, and will last when they have all faded away. No 
man need fear to look his fellows in the face, no man need 
shrink from the hardest duty, if he has so lived as to possess a 
good conscience. No man need be afraid of persecution or 
desertion at the hands of his fellows, nor need he quail for 
sorrow and affliction, if conscience be on his side. He need 
not fear to die, or to stand at God’s Judgment Bar with this 
fast and weighty ally. Happy is the man who, like Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, has made a tryst with conscience to meet him at 
the river and to accompany him across, for, when in this life, 
or in that which is to come, a good conscience says, ‘ Well 
done,’ it is the voice of the Judge Himself.® 


4. In the last place, we have all had warnings 
enough in the circumstances about us and the 
events of our lives, which preach to us in a manner 
that must make a deaf man hear—warnings 
enough to acquit God of taking us by surprise if 
He should cast us off. Our friends have died, we 
ourselves have been sick, and our fortunes have 
been shaken, our hopes have been frustrated, our 
views blasted, our dependence upon man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, has been found a vain 
thing ; God has tried in every way to weaken our 
confidence in earth and all that belongs to it, and 
to convince us that the fashion thereof passeth 
away, and to lead us by the hand to other and 
higher hopes—to mansions not made with hands, 
to the Kingdom that Christ hath purchased for us 
by His blood, which endureth throughout all ages. 
And if these warnings are still of no avail, and we 
regard them without laying them to heart, still the 
fault is our own, not God’s: He is justified in His 
saying by providing such warnings, and clear when 
He is judged. 

In all human judgments there are things we can dispute, 
elements of misconception on which we can fasten for our 
relief, a lack of fine equitable balance which becomes the 
raw material of our makeshift consolations. But in the 
judgment of Divine love there is nothing to be challenged, 


not the least oversight on which a man can fasten and think 
himself something midway between a martyr and a male- 


3 John Watson, Respectable Sins, 183. 
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factor. The verdict upon which it rests is inevitable, and 
the sentence which follows is stamped with hopeless, indis- 
putable finality.? 
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Recent Wiblical and Oriental MreBacofoay. 


By tae Rey. A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR oF ASSYRIOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Dr. LaNncpon is indefatigable. We have hardly 
finished digesting his book on Zammuz and [star 
when a new and elaborate work of his on the early 
Sumerian texts of Babylonia makes its appearance. 
This forms the thirty-first volume of the records‘of 
the ‘Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania,’ and contains some interesting and 
important historical and religious texts from the 
library of Nippur, which was destroyed in the 
Abrahamic age (Historical and Religious Texts from 
the Temple Library of Nippur, Munich, 1914). 
They have been copied by Dr. Langdon partly in 
America and partly in Constantinople. 

The place of honour is naturally given to a 
Sumerian poem from which we learn that the reign 
of the famous Naram-Sin lasted only seven years, 
and that it ended in misfortune, perhaps at the 
hands of a usurper. As two reigns at least inter- 
vened between those of Sargon (3800 B.c.) and of 
Naram-Sin the statement of Nabonidos that he was 
the ‘son’ of Sargon must be understood in the 
sense of ‘descendant.’ It would seem that he was 
the last of Sargon’s race. ‘The poem is followed 
by two ‘Lamentations’—the prototype of the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah—over the destruction 
of the cities of Kesh and Nippur at the hands of 
the Kurdish tribes, and at a much later day of Ur 
by the Elamites. Dr. Langdon is doubtless right 
in concluding that the first event ushered in the 
rule of the dynasty of Gutium or Kurdistan, though 
in giving a list of the kings of the dynasty he has 
included a prince who lived about a century before 
its commencement. The Lamentation over the 


fall of Ur alludes to the capture by the Elamites 
of the last king of the dynasty of Ur. 

Among the other texts edited and translated by 
Dr. Langdon is an interesting ode on the corona- 
tion of King Dungi of Ur (about 2500 B.c.), an 
early model of what such effusions ought to be. 
Another interesting text, which is unfortunately 
only a mere fragment, is the ‘ Lament of a Sumerian 
Job,’ of which the burden is that ‘a man of desola- 
tion am J.’ It is the earliest prototype of the 
Biblical book of Job yet discovered, and exempli- 
fies once more how dependent Semitic literature 
was upon the older culture of Sumer. The Assyri- 
ologist may be pardoned if at times he wonders 
whether there was anything really original in it. 

Dr. Langdon concludes his work with transla- 
tions of some Semitic texts. One of these is a 
tablet containing part of the Code of Khammurabi 
specially made for the law-courts of Nippur, and 
possibly anterior to the standard edition of the 
Code. Two others are medical texts which, as 
might be expected, contain more magic than 
medicine. They are full of curious terms and 
names of plants and stones which Dr. Langdon 
has made valorous efforts to identity. The signifi- 
cation of the plant-names, however, must be 
settled rather by botany than by philology. 
Personally I am very sceptical as to the success of 
the attempts made by German scholars in this 
direction. 

Dr. Langdon is one of the best living Sumerian 
scholars, and his translations of these difficult texts 
represent the high-water mark of what can be done 
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with them to-day. In many details the’ transla- 
tions will doubtless be corrected and improved by 
future research, and the obscurities and literary 
bétises which they seem to exhibit will be cleared 
away, as has been the case with the Semitic texts 


of Babylonia. When we remember that even the 
Semitic scribes of later Babylonia were not always 
sure about the signification of a Sumerian phrase, 
the difficulties which beset the best-equipped 
modern translator can be easily understood. 


jn tBe Study. 


Sres§ Literature for tbe (pufpit. 


WHATEVER other gifts are possessed. by the Rev. 
Archibald Alexander, B.D., he has the gift of 
effective public speech. His new book Zhe Glory 
in the Grey (Allenson ; 3s. 6d.) contains, he says, 
forty-two /a/ks on everyday life and _ religion. 
‘Talks’ is the right word. It used to be addresses. 
But the address was never so compact of familiarity 
and reverence. And, above all, the addresses were 
never so deftly shot through with illustration. 
Every talk is lit up with appropriate anecdote or 
analogy. 
illustration than usual, to show what the talk can 
_ be as a sketch of character. 


Toward. 


In the life of Daniel and in that of Lot there is 
a ‘note of direction’ which is very significant. 
Daniel opened his windows zoward Jerusalem, and 
Lot pitched his tent foward Sodom. In these 
contrasted directions, the life-stories of the two 
men are told in brief. 

Every character has one supreme direction. 
_ There is no gainsaying that, I imagine. We have 
all many interests in life. There are many direc- 
tions in which we develop our original holding. 
We are keen on this, that, or the other thing. But 
on analysis it must be found that one of these 
is supreme. When there is a conflict of interests, 
there are some that we allow to go to the wall. 

It was as much Daniel’s wish as it would have 
been yours or mine to keep out of the lions’ den 
and to stand well with the king. But he saw clearly 
that to follow that direction would be for him to be 
false to his God. There, then, were two compet- 
ing motives. He had to elect one to the supreme 
place. And he had done it when he opened his 
windows toward Jerusalem in the sight of the whole 
town. 


But we shall choose one that has less | 


| 


Lot, likewise, knew what Sodom was. There 
was the talk of the countryside about Sodom’s 
reputation, and there was a voice of God within bis 
own heart. On the other hand were the man’s 
keen commercial instincts and his love of money. 
He had to elect one of these directions to be the 
supreme one. And he had made his choice when 
he pitched his tent toward Sodom. There is a 
direction in life which a man makes supreme. It 
can be what he likes. It may be Daniel’s, or Lot’s, 
or countless others besides. But a chief and con- 
trolling direction every man must have, every man 
actually has. The question is—What 1s. it? 
‘Toward what ? 

For it is direction that is the only true and just 
test of character. That there are other tests we all 
know, and many of us have winced under them. 
The matter-of-fact world has its tests for all 
religious profession. Of course, itis practical. ‘ Let 
us see what they do,’ it says. And too often it has 
cause to point its finger in scorn at the doings which 
itcan see. The critic, both without us and within 
us, asks for facts, and there they are, some of them 
shameful, dishonouring, damning facts! Now, I 
do not for one moment seek to underrate the value 
of that standard. But I want you to know that 


there is a fairer test than that, Heaven’s test. The 
world asks, ‘What does the man do?’ But 
Heaven asks, ‘ What was he trying to do?. What 
is the main set and purpose of his life?’ By a 


blamable error in navigation the ship may run out ~ 
of her course, or a tempest may drive her headlong 
before it. But the question at last comes to be— 
What port was the captain trying to reach? 

It is the easiest thing in the world to pick faults 
in the life of the Christian man or woman. Peter 
once denied his Lord with curses. But is there no 
difference between his cowardice, sad and shameful 
as it was, and the cold, calculating spite of the 
Chief Priests who did Jesus to death? Peter’s 
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denial was not a fair sample of his attitude toward 
the Master. We say of 4 river that it flows south, 
if that is its main direction, even though for a 
little it may bend some other way. Peter turned 
shamefully north in his course for a while, but the 
river of his love was, over all, southwards and 
Christ-wards for all that. And Christ knewit. He 
always knows it. Even from the legitimate dis- 
cipline of conscience and the sneers of his friends, 
a man feels that there is an appeal to Christ Him- 
self, who knows. We have wandered and turned 
aside, but Christ knows whether we love Him or 
not, whether we are really trying to follow Him or 
not. 

You remember how Christian and his friend 
Pliable in the /2lgrim’s Progress fell into the 
Slough of Despond together, and got plentifully 
bemired in consequence? Bunyan’s whole passage 
is a masterpiece, but there is one touch in it that 
is unsurpassed. After describing how Pliable turns 
tail and leaves Christian, Bunyan goes on: ‘ Where- 
fore Christian was left to tumble in the Slough of 
Despond alone, but still he endeavoured to struggle 
to that side that was furthest from his own house 
and next to the wicket gate.’ There you have the 
test of direction, met and passed! The side next 
the wicket gate! Ah, my brothers, there is no 
promise that we shall escape the pitfalls and the 
accidents even though we follow the light from 
Heaven, but if only we struggle toward the far side 
of the bog, if, miry as we are, we clamber forward 
to the side nearest to the gate of God, it surely will 
be well with us in the end. For it isnot his falls 
that altogether determine whether a man bea true 
Christian pilgrim or not. It is the side he makes 
for out of the mire. 

I have sometimes imagined to myself another 
ending to the Parable of the Prodigal Son. I have 
seemed to see the wanderer come limping and 
weary all those sorrowful miles back on the way 
home. But night fell as he was getting in among 
’ the old landmarks, and the cold chilled him, and 
his strength was nearly spent. Yet he struggled 
bravely on till he came to the road-end that turned 
up for home, but there he had to give in. There 
he fell down at last, and lay, face forward, with his 
arms outstretched, as if he would have gone farther 
if he could. There the hired servants found him 
in the morning, cold and stiff and dead. When 
they brought the old man out, do you think he 
turned away because the confession had not been 


spoken? Ah,no. He read in those outstretched 
arms what it was the. wanderer had tried to say. 
And with tears in his eyes and a great gladness in 
his heart, he said, ‘It is my son, come home.’ It 
is with a judgment and a love like that we have to 
do. A love that looks more at what we aim at 
than at what we reach. A Master who generously 
counts for service what we should have liked to do. 
A Father who looks, not at the fall only, but at the 
road we were travelling on when we fell. 


The Right Rev. Arthur Vincent Green, LL.D., 
Bishop of Ballarat, has published a volume of 
Australian Sermons (Macmillan; 3s. 6d. net). 
Their first distinguishing feature is their unfailing 
contact with reality. The Bishop of Ballarat does 
not believe that the sermon is worth preaching 
which never descends from the clouds. The next 
feature of distinction is that the earth upon which 
they move is their hearers’ own land. They are — 
Australian Sermons. The illustrations also are _ 
Australian. | 
_ One of the sermons is on Prayer. 
illustration in it: 

“You who are busy pratical-minded Australians will 
ask perhaps, But what after allis the good of prayer? 
Let me answer you from a familiar experience of 
all who visit or live in one of our larger towns. 
You enter an electric tram-car, Above you is the 
live wire, charged with power, But how is the 
power to be applied to the car? By the trolly-pole 
which connects the car below with the wire above. 
Now the car represents the human life, and the 
electric wire i§ the life of God and the trolly-pole 
is prayer. Let the pole run off the wire, and you 
can no longer illuminate your car, and presently it 
slows and stops. So, when there is no prayer 
there is no inward light in man nor power of 
moral and spiritual progress. The unnatural 
thing is not to pray. Naturally we belong to God. 
All that is best in us thrives only by sharing in His 
life. The brute cannot pray: the man can.’ 


Here is an 


The Rev. William Temple, M.A., formerly Head- 
master of Repton, has published a selection from 
his sermons to the boys there. It is his second 
volume of School Sermons. But this time he has 
included two or three University Sermons. We 
like the School Sermons best. In them we see 
at once what the preacher wants us to believe and 
do; and it is always worth believing and doing. 
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The title of the volume is Studies in the Spirit and 
Truth of Christianity (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d. net). 


Portrait painting is always more attractive to the 
multitude than landscape painting; and Portrait 
Preaching is always more attractive than doctrinal 
or ethical preaching. So, under that title, Mr. H. 
Jeffs has issued a volume of addresses on the most 
notable persons in the Bible (James Clarke & 
Co.; 3s. 6d. net), and the volume is sure to do 
well. 

Mr. Jeffs does justice to Timothy. And he 
attributes much of Timothy’s usefulness in life to 
his knowledge of the Bible. ‘The Bible,’ he says, 
‘needs to be slowly absorbed from childhood as the 
Bread of Life until it passes into the blood and 
bone of the Bible reader. It is such a Bible 
student, a Bible student because he loves the Bible, 
who in later years will make the ablest, the most 
interesting, and the most convincing expositor of 
the Bible ; and the Bible expositor was never more 
called for than he is to-day.’ 


An exposition of the Fourth Gospel has been 
written by Professor W. W. Holdsworth, M.A., of 
Handsworth. It is not a word for word com- 
mentary, nor is it a paragraph by paragraph exposi- 
tion. Professor Holdsworth believes that the 
Fourth Gospel (whoever wrote it—John the Apostle 
most probably) is a work of art with beginning, 
middle, and end. So expounded, every event and 
even every saying gains its place and purpose. 

Professor Holdsworth takes the whole Gospel as 
genuine, including the narrative of the Raising of 
Lazarus. His defence of that miracle is a triumph 
of simplicity and persuasion. The book is called 
The Life Indeed (Kelly ; 3s. 6d. net). 


It is impossible to give any idea of what Mr. 
Charles Edwards means by Things to Grip (Scott ; 
2s. net) except by sample. Here is one of the out- 
line addresses in the book : 


The Flags. 


There are three Flags generally used on our 
railways to regulate the trains, and ensure safety— 
Red, Green, and White. Red for Danger, Green for 
Caution, and Whzrte to say all is right. 

The Holy Spirit uses many Bible flags, but there 
are three special ones we may observe. 


1. The Red Flag of Danger. Beware. ‘Because 


there is wrath, beware lest he take thee away with 
his stroke; then a great ransom cannot deliver 
thee’ (Job xxxvi. 18). 

Yes, there is wrath, God’s abiding displeasure 
against sin. That is awful. 

Where is it? In Hell, and upon the conscience 
of every unsaved soul. The sense of it brings hell. 
There zs wrath (/od xxxvi. 18), there is abiding 
wrath (John iii. 36), and there is zwrath to come 
(Matt. iii. 7). 

But it is very blessed to know ‘God hath not 
appointed us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Z%ess. v. 9), and the 
believer can say, ‘Even Jesus which delivered us 
from the wrath to come’ (1 Zzess. i. 10). 

2. The Green Flag of Caution. Repent. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is at hand. Repent ye and 
believe the Gospel’ (Mark i. 15). ‘Repent ye 
and be converted’ (Acts iii, 19). ‘Except ye 


| repent, ye shall all likewise perish’ (Zwée xiii. 3). 


‘But now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent’ (Acts xvii. 30). 

_ What is Repentance? A new mind about God, 
Sin, Life, and Eternal things. It is the action of 
the soul by faith turning round to God. It is 
‘Godly sorrow’ (2 Cor. vii. 10). ‘ Mourning for 
sin’ (1 Cor. v. 2). ‘Awaking out of sleep’ 
(ZpA.v. 14). ‘Turning to God. Repentance toward 
God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Acés 
xx. 21). These bring salvation. Repentance is the 
holy, divine caution of the soul. See that the 
plough of repentance goes deep enough to prepare 
the heart for pardon. 

3. The White Flag of Peace and Safety. AZercy. 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved’ (Acfs xvi. 31). 

Believe. That is all. Crying, or praying, or 
doing won’t do. Only believe and thou shalt be 
saved. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Not 
merely about Him. 

Believe, and be saved. From all sin, and to 
eternal life. Believe now—there is no time for 
delay, 

When Alexander encamped before a city, he 
used to set up a light, to give notice to those within 
that if they came forth to him’while the light lasted, 
they should have quarter: if otherwise, no mercy 
was to be expected. God sets up light after light, 
waves His Flag of Mercy, and waits year after year, 
and even invites men to come unto Him, that they 
may have salvation and life, but often has to com- 
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plain, ‘ Ye will not come to me, that ye might have 
life’ (John v. 40). 


In the Preface to his book on Zeaching by Lllus- 
tration (Scott ; 3s. 6d. net) the Rev. W. W. Moeran, 
M.A., says sensible things about the use of illustra- 
tions in the pulpit. And the most sensible thing 


he says is that our Lord’s most sublime utterances | 


were often made luminous to the simple-minded 
by the clear light of some beautiful emblem drawn 
from nature or human life. ‘The common people 
heard him gladly.’ And this, no doubt, was 
partly because He clothed His teaching in par- 
ables made attractive by their very homeliness. 
Almost everything He saw seemed to lend itself to 
the sacred purpose of His message. 


He spoke of lilies, vines and corn, 
The sparrow and the raven ; 
And words so natural yet so wise 
Were on men’s hearts engraven. 


And yeast, and bread, and flax, and cloth, 
And eggs, and fish, and candles— 

See how the whole familiar world 
He most divinely handles. 


Mr. Moeran understands that not all good illus- 
trations can be used. His are good, and they are 
all-available. Here is one: 

‘During the “eighties,” England was startled 
and many people were terrorized by a series of 
dynamite-outrages perpetrated by a fanatical 
section of Irish Nationalists. At that time, Mr. 
James Monro, C.B., was Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police. He said to me one day, 
“‘We have had a most anxious time of it lately ; 
frequent warnings reached us in Scotland Yard of 
violence, threatening the destruction of public 
buildings, and involving the loss of life. We have 
often been at our wits’ end to know exactly when 
or where some fearful outrage with its wanton and 
cruel consequences might be successfully carried 
out. In weariness of heart, and almost in despair 
of disentangling the criminal net that was being so 
cunningly woven round the unconscious sleepers 
in the City, I have knelt down late at night in my 
office, and told the Lord all about it, praying to 
Him for guidance and wisdom. ‘Then, the very 
next day perhaps, some intelligence would come 
in, putting us on the track of the criminals, 
People would read of the clever way in which the 


| psy 6d. met)? 


’ London Police had’ discovered the conspiracy just 
in time to avert some horrible deed of death and 


ruin. But they never knew, as I did, how much 
they owed, not only to the skill and courage of our 


brave police-force, but far more to the goodness . 


and care of God who hears and answers prayer.”’ 


Why does Canon C. D. H. McMillan call his 
volume of sermons Zhe Sleeping Cardinal (Scott ; 
It is because in the beginning. of 
the first sermon in it he speaks of the Church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and says: 

‘It was in this church that Martin Luther 
offered his first and last Mass in Rome. It isa 
most beautiful building, and is noted for the almost 


/ innumerable effigies and statues of departed popes 
_ and cardinals. 


There is a characteristic touch of 
life in most of these figures, which we generally 


| find wanting in the colder and severer recumbent 
| effigies of our northern clime. 
| figure in which this characteristic is specially 


And there is one 


marked. It is the effigy of a cardinal in his robes, 
with a mitre on his brow, and a crosier in his hand 
at his side. The figure lies with the right side 
slightly raised, and this gives the impression that 


the sleeping cardinal is about to raise himself upon » 


his elbow, and come forth into life.’ 

This is the way in which Canon McMillan 
preaches all his sermons. He has a picture in 
each, and round it the sermon takes its form and 
finds its appeal. 


ee ee a ee 


An expositor who is as faithful to his text and — 


the laws of true interpretation as is the Rev. J. M. 
Witherow, M.A., is entitled to call his volume of 
expositions Gages of God (Keighley : Wadsworth ; 
2s. net), 
accent of the personally persuaded. 
says this author, as calmly as St. Paul. 


‘I know,’ 


The Rev. T. W. M. Lund, M.A., has published 
another volume of sermons sida atod by him in 
the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Hardman 
Street, Liverpool. He calls the volume 4 Sower 
Went Forth (Longmans ; 5s. net). This isnot the 
title of the first or of any other sermon in the 
volume. It describes the preacher of the sermons. 


In every exposition is to be heard the — 


ee ee ae 


i tae 


Some time ago Sir Oliver Lodge made copy for 


the newspapers by saying that in these days men 
do not worry about their sins. Mr. Lund does 
not agree. They do worry. But they have no 
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right to worry. There is nothing to worry about. 
The world is a very nice place, and God (for Mr. 
Lund believes in God) is a very nice God. He 
wants us all to be happy, and we are fools if we 
are sad. What makes people sad? This: 


Nothing to breathe, but air, 

Nothing to eat but food, 
Nothing to wear but clothes 

To keep us from going nude. 
Nothing to do but things ; 

Quick as a flash they’ve gone ; 
Nowhere to fall but off, 

Nowhere to sit but on. 
Nothing to quench but a thirst, 

Nowhere to sleep but in bed, 
Nothing to have but what we’ve got, 

And no one to bury but dead. 
Nothing to weep but tears ; 

Ah me, alack and alack ! 
Nowhere to go but out, 

Nowhere to come but back. 
Nothing to see but sights, 

Never a gleam in the gloom; 
Nothing but days and nights; 

Oh for the rest of the tomb! 
Nothing to comb but our hair, 

Nothing to wed but a wife, 
Only to suffer and bear; 

What is the value of life? 


What chances we miss, says Mr. Lund, when we 


go about with an undertaker’s air, with a miserable, | 
graceless soul stamped on a face, lined with its | 


precise counterpart! The prettiest epitaph I 
know is in a New England cemetery, and it is very 
brief, but very pregnant: ‘She was so pleasant.’ 
What a picture it calls up of hearts comforted, 
loads lifted, weariness solaced, nerves soothed, 
lives strengthened, all because ‘She was so 
pleasant!’ There is another of a little girl: ‘Her 
playmates said, It was easier to be good when she 
was with us.’ 
loved and she was loved’—the inevitable comple- 
ment. But don’t let us wait for epitaphs. 


copy the woman of whom it was asked why she | 


was such a favourite, and the reply was, ‘I suppose 
it is because she makes us all feel so nice.’ You 
can’t do that if you are one of the ‘miserable 
sinners.’ I like that turn toan old phrase; sinners 
because we are miserable, discontented, or dejected, 
when we ought to be doing our best to lcok 


Yet another in Pére la Chaise: ‘She | 


Let us | 


pleasant, a habit which a little practice would help 
us all to acquire. That is, anyhow, a good way of 
entering into the joy of our Lord, and I commend 
it to all this Lent. 


Wirginifus Wuerisque. 


I. 


The Morning of Life (Kelly ; 2s. 6d. net) is the 
title which has been given by Dr. Barber, Head- 


| master of the Leys School, Cambridge, to a volume 
| of Addresses to Boys. 


We strongly advise Sunday 
School superintendents and all others who have 


| addresses to give to boys to buy the book. The 


best encouragement, perhaps, will be to quote one 
of the addresses. Here is an average example 
with an average number of illustrations. 


The Enheartenment of Hope. 


Never despairing—despairing of no man.—Lk 6”, 


Christ was an incurable optimist about man- 
kind. He who knew most about man’s sin, He 
who felt most keenly its agony and burden, was 
the very One who believed most in man’s possi- 
bilities of response to holiness. And He bids us 


| look at life in this spirit, always to believe the best 


| possible, never to despair of any one. 


Later on, 


| when Paul was seeking to sum up the character- 


istics of Christ’s service, he wrote them down as 
Faith, Hope, Love. It is Faith—there is no 
despair there; Hope—the very antithesis of 
despair; and it is Love which covereth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. Despair is utterly unchristian. 


Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair. 


Do we not all know the value of an enthusiast? 
Have you not found him in your house life, in your 
school life, in yourgames? What life flows through 
the veins of all from one. who enthusiastically 
refuses to believe in defeat, who assures the faint- 
hearted ‘You can win’! The atmosphere of his 
cheeriness insensibly scatters clouds. and braces 
the whole community. How often in the past 
have besieged garrisons and forlorn hopes owed 
everything to some incorrigible optimist who 
refused to see the dark side, and, by sheer force of 
hope, shamed men to dare and endure the impos- 
sible and to win! 
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I propose to-day to glance at one or two such 
strongholds of despair made strongholds of hope 
by the spirit of our text. 

First, here is a holy city, but with its glory sullied 
and its very existence threatened. ‘The insulting 
might of all Assyria is coming to crush Jerusalem. 
The numberless banners of Sennacherib’s army are 
waving in the sunshine; the multitudinous tread of 
his armed hosts is thundering nearer and nearer. 
King and people alike are helpless; every face is 
pale with fear; men are going about the streets 
with downcast look and bowed head. For what 
can the tiny might of this capital of a little province 
do against the power of the world-empire? But, 
treading its streets with upright form and deter- 
mined mien, is one whose very look heartens the 
people. Isaiah, prince and prophet, believes in 
the destiny of his city and his race. Does he not 
know their sin? None knows it better than he, 
When the right time comes, who can lash it more 
sternly than he? But after all it is the city of 
Jehovah. And, when the insulting message comes 
and Hezekiah dons sackcloth and lies prostrate 
before the Lord, it is Isaiah who gives the message. 
‘The virgin daughter of Zion shall laugh,’ ‘I will 
defend this city to save it for my own sake and for 
my servant David’s sake, saith Jehovah.’ Never a 
tremor of fear, only exultant strong faith in the 
city because it is God’s. And men caught the 
contagion of hope, bent heads were raised, trembling 
voices tuned themselves to unfaltering praise ; 
the whole city learned to believe in herself because 
there was one man in its midst who believed in 
her and her God. Calmly she waited. Then one 
night her foes were a mighty host ; next morning 
‘they were all dead corpses.’ 

Next, it is the city of mankind, the race itself. 
It is fallen, hopeless. Never was the world’s night 
darker. A great power was seated on the hills of 
Rome, and national existence was crushed flat 
beneath the weight of its rolling might. The old 
religions and the old freedoms were powerless, 
exploded forces; the whole head was sick, the 
whole heart was faint. 


On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


The city of mankind was besieged by all manner 
of triumphant foes, and it had lost confidence in 


itself. Into the midst of this city there came the 
Son of Man, God Incarnate, and gave it new hope, 
new life, by believing in it. Did He not know its 
badness, its sin? None ever knew it so well, but 
He thought this poor world worth living for, worth 
dying for. Publican and sinner and harlot, scorned 
and living down to the level of scorn, those who 
had lost belief in themselves looked to Him—and 
lo! His words and looks all spoke to them of for- 
giveness and new life. And bowed backs were 
straightened, sour natures sweetened, downcast 
faces lifted up to heaven, sins cast out as unworthy 
because of the enthusiast who believed in them. 

Do you remember Jean Valjean in Victor Hugo’s 
Les Misérables, released convict, victim to sudden 
temptation, stealer of silver candlesticks, restored 
to his better self by the protecting love of the old 
Bishop who declared that the candlesticks had 
been his gift ? 

It is the world which sees the heap of refuse, 
and the one man who discerns the hidden radium 


_ worth a king’s ransom ; the world which scorns 


the filth after the gas has been extracted from 
the coal, and the one man who sees the beautiful 
aniline dyes. ; 

A missioner once told me of an attempt to 
reach the poor lost women who are the victims 
of the selfishness and sin of the great city. 
A supper was given to a number of them, at 
which he was present, and pure women spoke 
to them and loved them. Not long after, the 
missioner was passing down one of the crowded 
streets and caught a glimpse of a face which he 
had seen, but could not exactly identify. . With the 
natural instinct of good manners he raised his hat 
to the woman he saw. That very night a daughter 
of shame came imploring to a refuge. ‘ Mr. 
saw me and respected me, for he took off his hat 
to me. Oh, save me from the life I have been 
living!’ It was months after before he knew—and 
then the soiled life was clean again. 

So when Jesus Christ, who knew our sin, re- 
spected us and believed in us the whole sin-soiled, 
self-weary race gained new life, believed in itself— 
and all the Christian hope of the centuries was 
born. 

Third, let us come to the city of your own life, the 
City of Mansoul. Your own life is before you. In 
a few days some of you, in a very few years all of 
you, will be leaving the shelter of school and will be 
taking your place in the great race of life. And at 
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the crisis many of you linger and shiver. How 
can you play your part well? How can you 
believe in yourself? There is only one way. 
Christ must come into your heart. Amidst the 
beleaguerment of sin and fear and diffidence He 
throws Himself into the citadel with His stores of 
hope and His good cheer. Does He not know 
your weakness and sin? It is just because of that 
that He comes. Have you often fallen, and 
therefore do you lose all confidence in yourself ? 
He knows it all, and He says, ‘I believe in you. 
I thought you worth dying for. You can do any- 
thing through Me who strengthen you.’ Hence 
look forward to your own life and work with 
interest and enthusiasm. The one thing that is 
utterly hateful is cynicism, the spirit that sees no 
good in others and owns to no good in self. 

But the life that admits the Lord and knows 
‘my Lord believes in me ’—that life is set to high 
and noble music, where meanness is impossible, 
for the keynote is His love that gave the motto 
‘Never despairing—despairing of no man.’ 


Because of Thy strong faith, I kept the track 
Whose sharp-set stones my strength had well- 
nigh spent ; 
I could not meet Thy eyes if I turned back: 
So on I went. 


Because Thou wouldst not yield belief in me, 

The threatening crags that rose my way to bar 

I conquered inch by crumbling inch—to see 
The goal afar. 


And though I struggle toward it through hard 
years, 
Or flinch, or falter blindly, yet within, 
‘You can,’ unwavering my spirit hears: 
And I shall win. 


1s 


An attractive volume (attractive both without 
and within) of parables and pictures in prose has 
been published by the Rev. Bertram Pratt, M.A., 
under the title of Ze Wingless Angel (Allenson ; 
2s. 6d. net). The parables and pictures are short ; 
but here is one of the shortest. 


The Other Victory. 


Little Jimmy came home one day looking very 
glum. His side had lost the football match, but 
he had shared that experience before, and mere 


defeat hardly seemed sufficient to account for 
Jimmy’s utter depression. Mother wisely made 
no comments, but waited for the situation to 
develop, and at last the tale of woe was told. 
‘Mother, God helped the bad boys’and they won. 
Our side didn’t get angry or use bad words, and we 
kept the rules, but the others swore and cheated, 
and they beat us by three goals to one. God must 
have been on their side, and I don’t call it fair.’ 
Ordinary comfort and explanation proved unavail- 
ing. The boys who had done right had been 
beaten by the boys who didn’t care. God was on 
the side of might, not the side of right, and Jimmy 
continued to smart under the injustice. Presently 
father arrived home, and before Jimmy had seen 
him, mother took the precaution of explaining how 
matters stood. Father was thoughtful for a few 
moments, and then, calling Jimmy, said cheerily, 
‘Well, Jimmy, I hear you won all right to-day.’ 
Mournful and tragic were the tones of Jimmy’s 
voice as he replied, ‘Well, you heard wrong, 
because we didn’t.’ ‘Oh, but I heard there were 
two victories, and you won one.’ ‘But I don’t 
know what you mean, daddy.’ ‘You see, mother 
told me all about it. She told me you lost the 
football match, but you won the bigger thing: you 
didn’t win with your feet, but you won in your hearts, 
and conquered all the anger and cheating and bad 
language. You won after all, didn’t your I’m 
proud of you, my boy.’ The clouds began to clear 
from Jimmy’s face, and after a minute’s thoughtful 
silence a much happier little boy said, ‘I see now, 
daddy. God was on our side after all, wasn’t He?’ 
‘Jimmy,’ answered his father, with a smile, ‘there’s 
a wonderful old Book which has this sentence in 
it—‘ Better is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” You ruled your spirit, kept your 
temper, and God helped you to win.’ That night, 
when Jimmy knelt down to pray, he put these 
words on at the end of his prayer, ‘ Please, God, 
I’m sorry for the way I thought about You this 
afternoon. I didn’t understand at first.’ 


III. 
‘The Battle of Life.’ 
‘Fight the good fight.’—1 Ti 6”. 
Every boy and girl knows something about the 
terrible war that is going on at present—the greatest 


war in the history of the world. And I am sure 
you can all understand how cruel a thing war is 
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when you think of what has happened to Belgium. 
A few months ago the Belgians were safe and happy 
in their homes, and now thousands of them are 
bomeless and destitute, many of the children 
having lost fatter and mother and all who cared 
for them. And in our own country, though we 
have not suffered so terribly, there are very many 
homes which have been saddened by the loss of 
dear ones killed on the field of battle. And war 
is cruel in many ways besides these. Yet from 
such a horrible thing as war we may learn some 
valuable lessons. For you know life is some- 
times spoken of as a battle—the battle of life, 
we say. 

1. Now if life is a battle, what does that mean? 
Well, it just means that there is some enemy we 
have to fight. ‘An enemy?’ yousay. ‘I have no 
enemy.’ Listen. I know a little girl who one 
day broke a beautiful vase which her mother 
valued very much. When her mother asked her 
if she knew who had broken it, she thought to her- 
self, ‘Vl say No; mother will never find out. 
And if I said Yes I would be punished.’ Ah! 
There was the enemy. And I believe you can all 
tell me his name; for I fear you have all been 
tempted, like that little girl, to tell a lie, or to do 
something else which you knew to be wrong. 
Yes, Satan is the enemy we havé to fight, and the 
battle is sometimes a very hard one, even for 
young boys and girls like you. 

2. Well, if we have to fight we must be soldiers. 
When there is a war we don’t all go to fight, not 
even all our men. For some are too old, some 
too young, and some too weak. So the task of 
fighting is left to our brave soldiers and sailors, 
who risk their lives to keep us and our country 
safe. But in the battle of life, each one must fight 
—men and women, boys and girls, strong and 
weak alike. So, you see, we are really all soldiers. 
And if that is so, we must first of all be obedient. 
Just as the soldier on the field of battle must obey 
his commander, so we must obey that small 
voice within us called Conscience—you all know 
it, and have heard it speaking to you—which 
tells us, when we are tempted by our enemy, 
what is right and what is wrong. And then we 
must also be dvave. Sometimes the general 
orders his soldiers to doa very hard thing, to meet 
avery fierce attack of the enemy. So also does 
Conscience sometimes tell us to do something 
that is very hard; and, like true soldiers, we must 


not shirk our duty, but must do it bravely, no 
matter what it costs us. 

3. There is a word which I think must have 
become familiar to you all since this war began— 
the word ‘allies’; and I expect you all know that 
the allies are the Belgians, French, Russians, and 
British, including our troops from India and the 
Colonies, and that they are so called because 
in this war they have agreed to fight together 
against the enemy, the Germans. That seems a 
strong force, and so it is—a force which we hope 
and believe will gain the victory in the end. But 
there is an Ally that has not been mentioned—the 
strongest of all—God. For we believe that we are 
fighting in a just cause, and that God, who is a 
God of justice, will help us so to fight that the 
enemy shall be overcome and the cause of justice 
and righteousness shall triumph. Now in our war 
against Satan we have no earthly ally, for each 
must fight his or her own battle. But we must 
have God for our ally, else we shall fight in vain. 
If we trust to our own strength we shall never be 
able to withstand the temptations with which 
Satan is ever ready to attack us. 

4. There is another word which I should like to 
mention. You have all seen pictures of the soldiers 
digging trenches. These trenches are just very 
deep ditches in which the soldiers can lie, sheltered 
by the high ground in front, and escape the fire of 
the enemy. And so in our battle against Satan 
there are also trenches, as it were, behind which we 
can shelter ourselves. I shall mention three. 

First of all,«good companions. Now if you think 
of all the boys and girls you know, I am sure you 
can easily tell which of them would be good com- 
panions and which bad. Well, if you choose for 
your companions those who are good and 
true, you have a splendid ‘trench’ behind which 
to shelter. For one thing, you won’t have so 
many temptations to face, and even when you are 
tempted you will find it is much easier to say No 
if you feel that your companions are sympathizing 
with you in your difficulty, and would say No if 
they were facing the same temptation. So be 
careful how you choose your companions. 

Next, good books. . When you read the story of a 
brave and honourable life, does it not make you 
wish to live as good and true a life? Read good 
books then, and try to follow the examples set 
forth in them. And above all, read the Bible, 
where you have the best example of all—the 
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example of Christ, who never yielded to tempta- 
tion at all, who did no wrong, but gave Himself to 
death that He might save those who did. Surely 
that example should prove a sufficient shelter to 
you-in whatever temptations may meet you. 

Lastly, prayer. I have said that God is our Ally. 
That is true. God zs our. Ally; but if we aré to 
obtain His help we must pray to Him for it, and 
trust that we will receive it. It is only to those 
who thus pray to Him and trust Him that God’s 
strength is imparted. But to such it is never 
denied. And in that strength we shall be able to 
overcome all temptations, however hard, and shall 
at last enter Heaven victorious when life’s battle is 
ended. Remember, therefore, always to pray. 

These four things, then, the war may teach us: 
(1) that we have all a battle to fight ; (2) that we 
must each fight our own battle; (3) that God is 
our Ally; and (4) that God’s strength and help 
are to be obtained only by earnest and constant 
prayer. 

IV. 
Our Banner. 
Jehovah-nissi—‘ The Lord is my banner.’ —Ex OE 


My boys and girls, Iam not going to preach to 
you about banners, or flags as we call them. You 
children of this generation have had reason to 
hear a very great deal about them, especially our 
Union Jack. You have got accustomed to seeing 
the Union Jack everywhere about—on the tops of 
houses, on motors, on bicycles, in button-holes ; 
and I myself saw a great big, solemn, black dog 
with one over his back ; he was collecting pennies 
for the Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund. 

As I said, I am not going to preach to you 
about flags. I shall just tell you a little story 
about the Union Jack, and how a boy was inspired 
by the sight of it. This boy’s name was Charlie. 
He was eighteen, and nearly six feet high. Walk- 
ing along Princes Street in Edinburgh one lovely 
autumn morning, he saw a procession of soldiers 
coming. He was in his working clothes, and he 
carried a long piece of iron, for Charlie was learn- 
ing to be a working engineer. He stood up to 
watch the procession pass. First, there came what 
seemed to him a great many soldiers ; then recruits 
followed. Some of these had not got their uni- 
forms, and Charlie recognized two of his own 
friends amongst them. He saluted the two, and 
shouted, ‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ but they did not 


respond; they walked on with their heads in the 
air, looking very solemn. One of the other recruits, 
however, waved a Union Jack. Charlie had seen 
the flag often, and he knew all about what the 
three crosses meant; but there was something 
strange about this one. The little bit of cotton 
somehow seemed living as it fluttered in the wind. 
The sight of it sent a queer shiver down Charlie’s 
back; he felt his legs shaking. ‘Am I ill?’ he 
asked himself, as he turned to go down Hanover 
Street, after all the men had passed, ‘am I ill?’ 
‘No,’ he answered, ‘I’m not ill. I’m a young 
recruit—a recruit in Lord Kitchener’s Army. I 
know what the fellows meant now, when they said 
they couldn’t do any work.’ 

The Union Jack—the Union Jack! It was 
flying from all the high buildings—Charlie saw 
nothing but the Union Jack. In the workshop 
that afternoon, there was the usual loud clanging 
of iron, and the sound of hammers. ‘A lot of tin 
kettles,’ he said to himself as he worked. On till 
it was time to stop work there rang in Charlie’s 
ears, like the refrain of an old song—‘I would 
sooner see this country of ours blotted out of the 
pages of history—I would sooner see this country 
of ours blotted out of the pages of history’: just 
the same thing over and over again, for he did 
not remember any more of the great speech that 
some one had given him to read. But he knew 
and felt sure that the war was for a splendid cause. 

How could he tell his mother? He couldn’t at 
supper time—his father would be in the house 
then. ‘ Charlie was afraid of his father. Hadn’t 
he told him over and over again, that he was 
scatter-brained, and would never be much good in 
this world? But Charlie spoke next morning. ‘It 
was at breakfast-ttime. ‘I’m not going back to my 
work,’ he said suddenly. ‘I’m going to offer myself 
for Kitchener’s Army. I can’t help it—I want to 
fight for the flag—for the cause. I would volunteer 
for Imperial Service, but I thought—I thought you 
would want me back.’ 

Charlie’s cheeks were red; he had never de- 
livered such a long speech in his life. The little 
kitchen—it suddenly seemed to have changed. 
The dresser—the dishes—they were the same, but 
everything had a different look—and his father— 
he seemed strange too. His eyes. were bluer than 
Charlie had ever seen them, Would he speak? 
He did, at last. ‘A lot of lazy louts—fanatics! 
Speak about the flag! 1f you would join—if you 
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would be a religious man, and serve under the 
banner of the Lord, your mother and me too 
would be better pleased.’ 

It was evening before his mother said anything. 
Then it was—‘ Charlie, it’s hard, after I’ve brought 
you this length. The like of me—We’re some- 
times just driven to say, ‘‘God’s will be done.”’ 

‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘I can’t help it. I must go. 
It’s a great cause we're fighting for; I couldn’t 
help going, even if you were never to speak to me 
again.’ And Charlie went. 

Hard work—drudgery—that was the daily story 
of camp life. One morning however, after what 
seemed to him a long time, he learnt that he had 
been drafted for Active Service. He could scarcely 
believe his ears. The Union Jack fluttered again 
—the great longing to help the cause re-awoke. 
In camp Charlie had been tempted to forget it 
sometimes. 

Active Service meant weariness, cold, and some- 
times hunger. But the boys knew what they were 
fighting for, and they believed in their officers— 
didn’t they just? ‘They never try to save them- 
selves,’ Charlie wrote to his parents. ‘When I 
come home, I think you will both be proud that I 
have been in this great war. It is a fearful job, 
but we think of what it means, and, dear mother, 
nearly every man of us puts up some kind of 
prayer every night.’ 

Charlie never came home. He was one of a 
great many who were carried to the hospital one 
night, after a terrible day’s fighting. ‘Ugh,’ he 
said, ‘I’m not so badly hurt as you think. Give 
me a little time; I’ll be at it again.’ How well 
that nurse understood the boys ! 

‘You're a bit tired, sonnie,’ she said to Charlie 
as she went her rounds next morning. 

‘Yes,’ and he spoke slowly ; ‘I don’t really think 
that Ill get back to Auld Reekie, but I’m not 
giving in—mind that.’ 

‘You want me to write a letter for you, don’t 


you?’ There she sat with her writing things 
ready. 
‘Yes. Nurse, how is it that you guess things? 


You're like a witch.’ 
‘Now, I’ve begun,’ she said—‘ “‘ Dear Parents” ’— 
‘J doubt I will not see the old place again,”’ 
Charlie dictated. ‘Tell George to get on with his 
trade. The Union Jack has the right side—I’m 
tired—I’m not able to say more.” Nurse,’ he said, 
‘I think maybe my mother would like a text; but 


I’m stupid, I can’t remember a single one—yes, 
there’s—‘ The Lord is my banner.” If you write 
that text, I’ll make a cross underneath it, for I’m 
not able to sign my name.’ 

‘When I told him that the cross under the text — 
was a beautiful idea, he looked as if he understood 
me.’ So the kind nurse wrote home to his mother 
afterwards. And the night the letter came, 
Charlie’s father gathered all his family together, 
and, without a break in his voice, but with great 
solemnity, read the verses that tell the story of our 
text— 

‘Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in 
Rephidim. And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose 
us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek: to- 
morrow I will stand on the top of the hill with the 
rod of God in mine hand.’ (This rod was really the 
banner of the children of Israel; they felt inspired 
when they saw it, and were ready to fight with all 
their might.) ‘So Joshua did as Moses had said to 
him, and fought with Amalek: and Moses, Aaron, 
and Hur, went up to the top of the hill. And it 
came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that 
Israel prevailed. . . . And Joshua discomfited 
Amalek and his people with the edge of the sword. 
And Moses built an altar, and called the name 
of it Jehovah-nissi’ (that is, ‘the Lord is my 
banner’). 

‘God forgive me,’ he said afterwards, ‘I have not 
been a praying man, as I should have been, but— 
do you know, mother, the young lads—and Charlie 
was amongst the best of them—they’re teaching us 
a lesson. I never mind of a war like this. You 
would almost think we were living in Covenanting 
days.’ . 

None of you boys are old enough to serve under 
the Union Jack, but boys and girls of you alike 
can enlist under the Banner of the Lord. Jesus 
Christ tried to teach men that there were other 
ways of meeting the foe than with those terrible 
weapons that men use.. After nineteen hundred 
years, many of our leaders in this country are con- 
vinced of the same thing. They recognize the 
beauty of a law that respects the rights of the 
smallest of kingdoms, and that stands up for the 
weak against the oppression of the strong. For that 
cause they are fighting now. And, wonderful to 
tell, in the midst of the greatest war the world has 
ever seen, Jesus Christ is much in their minds. 
If He were coming to earth, do you think the 
leaders of our armies would say, as men said long 
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ago, ‘Crucify Him’? No! I believe they would 
bow down before Him and say, ‘Speak, Lord.’ 

To be under Christ’s banner means a battle. 
You will have to defend your souls against evil. 
God has created you boys and girls for Himself, 
and not even the devil can bring evil upon your 
souls without your consent. Guard well, therefore, 
the gates that Bunyan speaks of in his wonderful 
allegory—Zhe Holy War—ear-gate and eye-gate. 
You know how you may be tempted through 
things that you hear as well as through things that 
you see. When you pray to-night, say you want 
to be a recruit in the Army of Jesus Christ. If 
you are in earnest there will come, as there came 


to Charlie when he saw the Union Jack, a feeling 
that you are pledged to serve under the greatest 
of banners—the banner of the Lord. Think what 
it would mean if every boy and girl here did this. 
When the big brothers come home, fathers and 
mothers would lift their hearts in thankfulness 
even in the midst of their sorrow: the blessings 
that have followed all the loss and the misery of 
the war would be uppermost in their minds. 
Even now the thoughts of good fathers and 
mothers turn to the story of the Cross of Jesus 
Christ ; they remember that through that darkest 
deed in the world’s history there came our 
salvation. 


Contributions and Comments. 


"Ayan: 
By a curious coincidence, the day which brought 
from the publishers copies of our Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament brought what seems new light on 
the most crucial word we deal with. Like Deiss- 
mann before us, Dr. Milligan and I had to rewrite 
a hopeful account of aydmn, evidence having turned 
up in the proof stage disposing of a ‘profane’ 
citation of the word. We called attention to the 
substitution of dydzy for éyamrnous, as a back-forma- 
tion from dyardw ; and we noted that it presumably 
arose in some limited area, and was subsequently 
taken up as a needed substantive answering to the 


verb. To-day in reading the LXX of the Elijah | 


story with a class I have come upon the nouns 


avvavryv (3 K 1816 also 4 K 2!° 5°6) and dravryy 


(3 K 2018). Conybeare and Stock remark that A 
substitutes ovvdvrnow, as also drdvtyow in the last- 
named passage. Now dvtdw is as little derived 
from ‘dvrj? as dyardw from dydy, and it is clear 
that both groups must be explained in the same 
way. ‘The interest of this parallel lies in the fact 
that the new nouns ovvav7y and dzavry are still 
more restricted than dydy, being found only in 
the translator of 3 and 4 K. Perhaps some other 
instances of this dialectic tendency may be found 


if we look further. 
Jamus Hope Mou ton. 
Didsbury College. 


SS 


Sate. 


Your note’as to the impossibility of finding a con- 
nexion between the three utterances concerning 
‘salt’ in Mk 9* is so important, and the connexion 
or want of connexion implies so much, that I 
venture to make a suggestion. While admitting the 
verbal connexion between this and the preceding 
verses by the catchword ‘fire,’ I suggest that there 
is also a connexion of thought, and that the words 
were spoken by our Lord Himself in the order in 
which they are recorded by St. Mark, and that 
they embody a faithfully remembered transcript 
from the notes taken at what I venture to call the 
catechetical lectures given by the Apostles in 
Jerusalem, summed up as the doctrine or teaching 
of the Apostles (Ac 142). Not only is ‘fire’ the 
connecting word between v.*? and those which 
precede it, but the symbolic meaning of ‘fire’ 
indicates a profound revelation concerning the con- 
ditions of the future world, both in regard to the 
awful penalty for obstinate sin, and in regard to 


| that corrective experience to which the best of 


departed souls must be subjected. This is implied 
by the word Kédaors, or corrective punishment, used 
in the description of the judgment scene (Mt 25*°). 
Fire, then, is the symbolic equivalent of Kéddaovs, 
and the fire that shall never be quenched is cor- 
rective punishment that fails. The figure is, of 
course, taken from the purifying fires of the Valley 
of Hinnom, and the fire is never quenched because 
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the corruption is never overcome, the need of puri- 
fication is always there. 
persistent sinner who refuses to repent and cast 


away temptation, or, in the language of symbolism, | 


to cut off offending hand or foot. The flame of 
purification persists because the need of it remains. 
Corrective punishment is inoperative and. the 
end is eternal condemnation. 

With v.* another symbol is introduced, but the 
same line of thought'continues, Salt is.also a puri- 
fying element. It is good; and to be ‘salted with 
fire’ is to be purified by correction. This is to be 
the experience of every one. The holiest fall 
short of perfectness. But ‘if the salt have lost its 
savour wherewith will ye season it?’ That is, if the 
purifying influence is inoperative, as it would be in 
the case of a heart hardened against repentance, 
nothing can avail. Again the only end can be 
eternal condemnation. ‘ Therefore,’ says Christ, 
‘have salt in yourselves,’ which is only another way 
of saying, ‘If thy foot offend thee, or cause thee to 
be tempted, cut it off’; the concluding words, 
‘and be at peace one with another,’ referring back 
to the contention (v.°4) from which the whole 
discourse originated. . 

A. Carr. 


Addington Vicarage, Croydon. 


+ 
+ 


Mestroping and Rebuilding the 
Sempfe. 


In the Fourth Gospel we find only one mention 
made of any prediction by Jesus of His resurrection 
from the dead within three days, and that too in 
very ambiguous terms, which are susceptible of a 
quite different interpretation. This is the alleged 
statement that Jesus, after driving the sellers of 
sacrificial beasts out of one of the Temple courts 
together with their live-stock, dismissing more 
mildly the vendors of doves, and upsetting the 
tables of the money-changers, was asked by ‘the 
Jews’ (ze. apparently, Judeans as contrasted with 
Galileans and Samaritans), ‘ what sign showest thou 
unto us, seeing that thou doest these things?’ 
(Jn 2). To which the Master replied, ‘Pull 
down this temple, and in three days I will raise it.’ 
Thereupon, the evangelist tells us, the Jews said, 
‘It took forty-six years for this temple to be built, 
and wilt thou raise it in three days?’ No answer 
to this taunt seems to have been vouchsafed by 


Such is the case of the | 


Jesus, whose custom it never was to explain His 
‘hard’ sayings to’ the malevolently contemptuous. 
Many of them are disputed to this day, even when 
spoken to His own disciples, like His dictum on 
divorce or His mystical words at the Last Supper 
which have furnished the basis for endless contro- 
versy. In this case, however, an explanation is 
given by the narrator of the interview; that Jesus 
‘spoke concerning the temple of his body,’ and 
that the disciples remembered this saying after His 
resurrection from. the dead. If authentic (and 
three out of the four evangelists refer to some such 
saying as having been uttered by our Lord) this 
cryptic utterance may with some plausibility be 
connected with another incident recorded only in 
the same Gospel, when Jesus told the Samaritan 
woman at Jacob’s well, ‘The hour cometh when 
neither on this mountain’ [Gerizim, the site of the 
Samaritan temple], ‘nor in Jerusalem, will ye 
worship the Father. ... But the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers will worship * 
the Father in spirit and in truth’ (Jn 42! 23), The 
great Speaker of parables may well have’ had this 
vision of transformed Judaism before His eyes at 
this very time—only a few days before the inter- 
view at the well, according to the chronology of 
the Fourth Gospel—and the evangelist himself may 
have had at the back of his mind that figurative 
meaning among Christians of ‘the body of the 
Lord’ (1 Co 127) and ‘the temple of God’ (1 Co 
31617) as the whole body of believers, when he 
commented upon the Saviour’s words. As to the 
expression ‘insthree days’ for an indefinitely short 
time, compare Hos 6? (‘After two days will he 
revive us: on the third day he will raise us up, and 
we shall live before him’) with Mt 1671, etc. 

This cleansing of the Temple in so drastic and 
even violent a manner, unlike the characteristic 
‘meekness and gentleness of Christ’ (2 Co 101); is 
here represented as carried out at the beginning of 
Christ’s career as a public teacher. But a proceed- 
ing almost precisely similar is related in the first two 
Gospels at the very end, in the last week, of His 
earthly life (Mt 27, Mk 1137; cf, Lk 1945 46), 
except that no mention is made of a scourge 
of cords, and that the mild remonstrance ‘make 
not my Father’s house a house of merchandise’ 
(Jn 2!°) becomes a much stronger rebuke, based 
on passages from Isaiah (567) and Jeremiah (71), 
in which He charges the traffickers with being 
actual ‘robbers.’ He is not expressly said to have 
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uttered on that occasion the words attributed to 
Him in the Fourth Gospel, which are, however, 
repeated as a charge against Him, in somewhat 
different language, by. ‘false witnesses’ (Mk 14°”) 
on the night of His examination before the high 
priest. According to Mark’s report the words 
were said to have been, ‘I will destroy this temple 
that is made with hands, and in three days I will 
build another made without hands’ (Mk 1458). 
In Matthew’s Gospel. He is stated to have said, ‘I 
am able to destroy the temple of God, and to build 
it in three days’ (Mt 26%). To this evidence 
Jesus refused to make any reply, probably as being 
substantially correct, at least so far as the latter 
clause was concerned ; and it was only when pressed 
to give an answer whether He were the Christ, that 
he affirmed ‘that He was so indeed, and identified 
Himself with Daniel’s description of the Son of 
Man coming with (Mk 14°) or on (Mt 26%) the 
clouds of heaven (Dn 7!8). The animosity of the 
Sadducean party (who were closely connected with 
‘the priesthood) had been very recently inflamed 
against Him, as it would seenij by what they 
deemed to be a presumptuous and arrogant inter- 
ference with the profitable trade carried on in the 
Temple precincts, and certain words which sounded 
like sacrilegious threats mixed up with blasphemous 
self-assertion had been heard by several persons. 
Mark’s version of the incriminating language is 
probably nearest to the truth, for the reference to 
a temple made without hands seems remarkably 
characteristic. The evidence (said to be suborned) 
against the proto-martyr Stephen as given in: Acts 
611-14 corroborates this view: ‘This man ceaseth 
not to speak words against this holy place and the 
law ; for we have heard him say that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place and shall change 
the customs which Moses delivered unto us.’ 
Moreover, in his defence, Stephen lays emphasis 
upon the Temple being a man-made structure: 
‘Howbeit the Most High dweileth not in houses 
made with hands’ (Ac 747°), and quotes the 
prophet Isaiah to that effect. 

On the whole, then, we may conjecture that the 
Fourth Gospel furnishes a later and less accurate 
account of the words which Jesus used in the 
Temple a few days before His arrest. Here, in 


St. John, the whole incident occurs at the outset 


instead of at the close of His career, and it can 
at the present day scarcely be believed by the 
most credulous harmonizer of the Gospels that all 


| interval of three years. 


the circumstances repeated themselves after an 


The prediction of His own 
resurrection from the dead after three days, 


| recognized only after the event (Jn 222), may have 


coloured the precise language (‘destroy’ for ‘I 
will destroy’ or ‘I can destroy’) and made it more 
applicable to that interpretation ; though a certain 
statement in the First Gospel is of importance in 
this connexion (Mt 278), ‘We remember that 
that deceiver said while he was yet alive, After 
three days I rise again.’ But it is strange that His 
bitterest enemies should have rightly understood 
the meaning of a prediction which the apostles 
themselves failed to comprehend at the time it 
was uttered (Mk 9* and parallel passages) when 
expressed in unambiguous terms. 


Ropert Bruce Boswe tt. 
Bassett. 


+l 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son 
(Zufe ry. 11-32). 


WE read in v.!® that ‘when he came to himself 
this son. determined to make confession to his 
father and ask ‘make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’ But when he has met—or rather, is 
met by—his father and makes the confession 
(v.21), there is no mention of the request. Why is 
this omitted by him ? 

One answer is that his father stepped him. 
This explanation seems to be excluded by the 
story: for the father speaks, not to him, but to 
the servants, 

Another answer is that he saw in his father’s 
welcome the assurance of something better than 
the bread ‘enough and to spare’ of the hired 
servant. Ido not think this either is quite satis- 
factory. For we see in the two preceding parables 
that the loss and the recovery are both complete ; 
and just as with the ‘sheep’ and the ‘coin’ there, 
so here with the son: he ‘was dead, and is alive 
again ; was lost, and is found.” In the light given 
by this explanation I cannot see that he is ‘found,’ 
certainly he is not ‘alive again.’ It shows selfish- 
ness, content where its own immediate wants are 
satisfied, but an utter absence of the filial longing 
of a soz ‘found’ and ‘alive.’ 

May not these last words give us the true 
reason? Filial affection must have been atrophied 
in him when he could leave his father’s home (no 
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longer his), to go ‘into a far country’: dignity is 
gone when he could ‘feed swine’; and his misery 
is complete when he is perishing with hunger. He 
is quite ‘lost.’ What he feels is the hunger; what 
he wants is the bread of which there is sufficiency 
in his ‘father’s house.’ When he has received his 


but does not this kiss create a new want in his 
heart? Is not the ‘dead’ sonship now ‘alive 
again’ in him? Would not the words ‘make me 
as one of thy hired servants’ on his lips be denied 


| 


| by his heart? Sonship is awakened by the father’s 


forgiving love, and, however unworthy of it, only 
the place of a son in his father’s house and in his 
father’s heart will satisfy him. 

The story is repeated in every conversion. The 
need of forgiveness is first felt; when God’s for- 


father’s kiss he sees that this craving is satisfied; | giving mercy in Christ is realized, then comes the 


yearning for sonship, to be a child of God, and so 
to have ‘fellowship with God.’ 
W. Gray WILLIAMS. 
Liverpool, 


<>: 


Entre 


THE report on prayers received will be made next 
month. 

The offer is made of a complete set (20 vols.) 
of Zhe Great Texts of the Bible (or the equiva- 
lent in other books chosen from T. & T. Clark’s 
Catalogue) for the best series of illustrations from 
the War, suitable for pulpit or platform. The 
illustrations should be sent in February. 


Angelus Silesius. 

Mr. Henry Bett has translated a selection from 
The Spiritual Maxims of Angelus Silesius (Kelly ; 
6d. net). He has also written an Introduction to. 
the maxims, in which he tells the ignorant among 
us who Angelus Silesius was. We quote two of 
the maxims: 


EACH MUST BE A CHRIST. 


The very Son of God is Christ, and only He: 
Yet every Christian himself a Christ must be. 


Tue DrEaD WILL. 
When once my will is dead, then God must do 
my will, 
And I prescribe for Him that which He must 
fulfil. 


Paul Carus. 

Dr. Paul Carus, the Editor of Zhe Open Court, 
is always interested in the things that are funda- 
mental. In his poetry he writes on truth, time, 
love, the nature of things, death. We should have 
been surprised if he had written on smaller things 


(lous. 


than these. The surprise is, however, that he can 
write poetry at all. For he has written many 
books of science. Evidently he is one of the few 
who take care that their nature is not atrophied on 
the one side and hypertrophied on the:other, to 
use Dr. Havelock Ellis’s description. Here are 
a few lines from the poem on Death. The title of 
the book is Zruth, and Other Poems (Open Court 
Pub. Co.; $r). 


When we have tasted of the zests of life, 

Breathed in the bracing air of comprehension, 

Enjoyed the pleasures of accomplishment, 

When we have felt the glow of happiness, 

The thrill of love, of friendship, of endeavor, 

When we have borne the heat of day and 
sweated * 

Under the burden of our tasks, we shall, 

Wearied of life’s long drudgery, be glad 

To sink into the arms of sleep, to rest 

From all our labors, while our work lives on. 

As at the end of day we greet the night, 

So we shall tire of duties, pains and joys 

And gladly quaff the draught of Lethe’s cup. 


Persia and the Bible. 


A volume of Bible Lilustrations from Persia of 
To-day has been prepared by the Rev. Edward ae 
Clifton, M.R.A.S., late of the C.M.S., Shiraz, 
Persia (Marshall Brothers; 3s. 6d.). The subjects 
are arranged alphabetically. Sometimes the illus- 
tration throws unexpected light upon the language 
of the Bible, For example: — 
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PLace Empty, 


When Jonathan made his solemn compact with 
David, he told the latter that Saul would hold a 
sacred feast on the day of the new moon. There and 
then said Jonathan to David, ‘thou shalt be missed, 
because thy seat will be empty’ (1 Samuel xx. 18). 

A similar phrase appears again a few verses 
further on in the same chapter, where we are told 
that ‘the king sat upon his seat, as at the other 
times, even upon a seat by the wall: and Jonathan 
arose, and Abner sat by Saul’s side, and David’s 
place was empty’ (1 Samuel xx. 25). This identical 
expression is in constant use among the Persians 
to-day, both in speaking and in writing. It is 
quite customary, and also polite, when remarking 
upon the absence of a person from any gathering 
or assembly, to say in complimentary terms, ‘ your 
place was very empty,’ meaning thereby that such 
an one was greatly missed. The same sentence 
is of frequent occurrence in letters, where it is 
employed to show how much a person’s presence 
is missed by the writer, who, in expressing the 

desire to see the absent one again with all speed, 
invariably adds the compliment, ‘for your place 
has become very empty.’ 


Elizabeth Gibson Cheyne. 

Mrs. Cheyne of Oxford is known as the author 
of many volumes of lyric verse, She is also known 
as a prose poet. Following her book entitled Zhe 
Voice of One Crying (which was arranged in cycles 
by Professor T. K. Cheyne), she has issued Zhe 
Man with the Mirror (A. & C. Black ; 2s. 6d, net). 
One full example of the manner of it will suffice : 


A BROTHER. 


I was walking through the wilderness; and I 
heard a woman say: ‘Blessed be the holy bond 
between brother and sister; for my brother has 
been to me not only brother, but father and 
mother and sister. He has descended into the 
Valley of the Shadow, and has carried me thence. 
He has fed me sacramentally with patience and 
with tenderness, in hours of agony, when every 
movement was a cry. He has sacrificed daily on 
the altars of my sorrows with reverence and with 
pity ; and he has never turned away his face from 
me in any time of tribulation, nor ever refused 
sympathy in any day of joy, He has shared his 


friends with me; and if his friends have forsaken | 


me, he has forsaken neither me nor them, He 
has shared with me all love, all skill, all heavenly 
wisdom, all knowledge and all beauty, all wonder 
and all glory. He has led me from misery to 
forgetfulness, and from the sombre forest of death 
into the cheerful fields of life. He has placed me 
beside him on the throne of his dreams in the 
hours of his triumphs; and there evermore he 
keeps a place for me, which he offers to none 
other, and which none other invades. Blessed be 
the holy bond between brother and sister!’ And 
I saw the woman lie down to sleep in peace. 


Grace. : 


Faith's Certainties, by J. Brierley, B.A. (James 
Clarke & Co.; 3s. 6d. nét), ‘This is the last 
volume that we shall receive from the J.B. of Zhe 
Christian World. ‘There are those we know who 
have the whole series of books—a long series it is— 
and speak of them affectionately. The last volume 
is not less stimulating, not less loyal, not less hope- 
ful, than any of the volumes that went before it. 
The subjects are old and new, but always fresh. 
Had he lived twice his long age, and written twice 
the number of books he did, Brierley would no 
doubt have found fresh topics to the end. For it 
is not the subject that makes the attractive essay ; 
it is its treatment, it is the person behind it. 

One of the papers in this volume is on Grace. 
‘For long ages past,’ says Mr. Brierley, ‘theology 
has appropriated this word, and in the handling 
has warped, disfigured and degraded it.’ He says 
it is the most ill-used word in the language. Asa 
good Congregationalist he finds it has been ill-used 
on the one hand by the Episcopalian. ‘Ask 
a Scotchman,’ he says, ‘brought up on the 
Westminster Catechism, what is meant by ‘the 
doctrines of grace,” and his mind goes back to 
decrees of predestination, of election, of reproba- 
tion, of final perseverance ; to a system of belief 
which makes humanity the subject of a fate which, 
before they were born, secured for a favoured 


number of them an everlasting salvation, and con- 


demned the rest to a certain damnation. Ask the 
Catholic, Roman or Anglican, what is meant by 
grace, and he tells you of something which reaches 
you through a rigidly protected and exclusive 
system of sacraments. You are saved from wrath 
by baptism, by the Communion, administered to 
you by a priest. The priest is thus empowered by 
his ordination. This ordination has become valid 
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by being received at the hands of a bishop, and 
the bishop’s power is derived from an unbroken 
apostolic succession. Grace, in this view, is a 
something whose communication suggests a system 
of pipes, as though it were Standard oil—the strict 
monopoly of a caste. On all sides of the Church 
grace has been construed in terms of exclusion, 
with a menace behind it, like a flash of light on a 
thundercloud.’ 

What, then, is the meaning of the word, accord- 
ing to a good Congregationalist? Brierley goes 
back to the Greeks. To the Greeks grace was 
beauty, showing itself in loveliness of form, reaching 
its highest physical ideal in the human form, and 
moulded there, in its truest examples, by an inner 
nobleness of soul. And.this beauty was divine ; 
in its essence it was life’s highest expression ; its 
true home was the nature and beauty of God. 

Then he asks, Has religion bettered it? Grace 
is the beauty of God ; the beauty of His character. 
And its action upon us is the outgoing of that 
beauty. Grace in ourselves, religious grace, is just 
the reflexion of that beauty in our own heartzand 
life. And if we take our doctrine of grace from 
the New Testament, instead of from the systems 
into which its words have been tortured, we shall 
find nothing there that is contrary to this, its first 
high meaning. It is there the nature of God, 
flowing out upon us, freely giving itself, winning 
us by the exhibition of its beauty, and producing 
in us, so far as we receive it, a growing approxima- 
tion to its own perfectness. 


The Ka. 

Professor Flinders Petrie has issued the fourth 
part of his quarterly review entitled Ancient Egypt 
(Macmillan; 2s.). It opens with an article by 
Professor Sayce on ‘The Biscuit or Egg-sheil Ware 
of the Sudan and China,’ which is illustrated. 
This is followed by an article for the more learned 
Egyptologists by Professor P. E. Newberry on 
‘Udymu and the Palermo Stone.’ After a note 
on ‘The Coptic Stele of Apa Teleme,’ there comes 
the longest article in the number, a continuation 
of Professor Petrie’s ‘Egypt in Africa.’ Among 
other things this article contains an explanation of 
the Egyptian 4a, the meaning of which has been 
so long and so keenly debated. We learn from 
the African beliefs that the 2a was ‘an ancestral 
emanation indwelling in each man, sent by the 
ancestor who was in the future world, and to whom 


the man would go at his death.’ Among the 
reviews there is a very appreciative notice of 
Professor Wiedemann’s article in the ENcycLo- 
PEDIA OF RELIGION AND Ertuics on ‘Incarnation 


(Egyptian).’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. Ernest Drew, New Cross Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, London, S.E. 

Illustrations of the Great Text for January must 
be received by the 20th of November. The text 
is Phil 41% 

The Great Text for February is Ro 8?— 
we know that to them that love God all things 
work together for good, even to them that are 
called according to his purpose.’ A copy of any 
volume of the Great Texts of the Buble, or of the 
Greater Men and Women of the Bible, will be given 
for the best illustration sent. 

The Great Text for March is Ro 774 2%—*O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
out of the body of this death? I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ A copy of 
Cohu’s Vital Problems of Religion, or of Murray’s 
Jesus and His Parables, will be given for the De 
illustration sent. 

The Great Text for April is Ac 26%‘ And 
Agrippa said unto Paul, With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian.’ A copy 
of Law’s Zhe Tests of Life, or of Cohu’s Vital 
Problems of Religion, and Shaw’s Christianity as 
Religion and Lyfe, will be given for the best illus- 
tration sent. ‘ 

The Great Text for May is Phil 2°8—‘ Have 
this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: 


‘And — 


who, being ig the form of God, counted it not a q 


prize to be on an equality with ‘God, but emptied 
himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion 


as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient 


even unto death, yea, the death of the cross.’ A copy 
of Rutherford’s The Seer’s House, or of Lithgow’s 
The Parabolic Gospel, and Coats’s The Chivkseaa 
Life, will be given for the best illustration sent. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. TIllustra- 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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